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America’s 51-Year-Old Investment & Business Weekly 





AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION is mailing 
to stockholders its Annual Report for 1953 which 
includes a 25-year Progress Report. Here, in brief, 
are some of the important things the company 
accomplished in its 25th year: 





Established new records in sales and production: 
increased sales approximately 6% to $65,106,610; 
increased production of tire and textile yarn from 
95 million to 102 million pounds. 





Increased net income by about 6% to $6,410,939, 
equal to $5.74 per share against $5.42 the year before. 





Introduced two important new products 
developed in its research laboratories: 





(1) an improved tire yarn—ten percent stronger 
but with no increase in price, and 


(2) JETSPUN, the first domestic solution-dyed 
rayon filament yarn. 


























Entered the nylon field by commencing construction 
of a new nylon plant at Enka, North Carolina. 





PROGRESS REPORT 


This year, as American Enka begins its second 
quarter-century, it operates two of the largest rayon plants 
in the industry and is broadening its activities to include 
the manufacture of nylon. Its present rayon plants 
provide employment for over 4,700 people, and its plant oe 4953 
investment has grown from $10,435,000 in 1930 ; . - 

to $78,638,000 at the present time. 


ANNUAL REPORT 








We will be pleased 
to send you a copy of our 
Atathk 25th Annual Report on request. 


President 


amerccnn FRY TW KK A, corporation 


206 Madison Avenve, New York 
Enka, North Carolina 
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Inventory a 


for Investors! 


Stores take them all the time. 


To check up on just where they 
stand. 


To see what’s selling—or slow. 


To re-order the good lines— 
close out the bad. 


It may take some time and trou- 
ble, sure. But just ask any store if 
it’s not worth it. 


And that’s how it goes with 
most smart investors, too. 


Periodically, they like to sit 
down and re-appraise their hold- 
ings . . . go over the stocks they 
own in the light of current condi- 
tions. 


They want up-to-date figures on 
sales, earnings, dividends .. . fresh 
estimates on the outlook for cer- 
tain industries and stocks . . . the 
assurance that profitable opportu- 
nities for purchase or sale are not 
being neglected. 


If you’re an investor and feel 
that it’s high time you took inven- 
tory yourself—it’s as easy as writ- 
ing a letter. 


Our Research Department will 
be happy to prepare and send you 
a complete analysis of your port- 
folio... point out the weak points 
and the strong . . . make any sug- 
gestions it can that might serve to 
advance your own best interests. 


There’s no charge for this serv- 
ice, whether you’re a customer or 
not. Simply address your letter to 
me— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SE-1 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


‘Invest — for the better things in life’ 





Why General Electric’s 1953 ANNUAL REPORT 


emphasizes research and development for the future 


Today all business phases of the General Electric 
Company are under the stimulus of research and 
development. As you will see in the Annual Report, the 
Company not only is expanding its research through 
new laboratories and additional scientific personnel, 
but also is applying advanced research methods to new 
fields from management to manufacturing. 


General Electric’s substantial investment in research 
and development is generating new and better products 
—even new businesses. The Company's 135% increase 
in sales over 1947 (to more than two and one-quarter 
times 1947 volume) has been accomplished without 
buying new businesses or other companies. Instead, 
General Electric has grown from within, implementing 
its progress through research in many new fields. 


MANAGEMENT RESEARCH: In 1953, General Electric 
further intensified research in the problems of manage- 
ment itself. One important project, for example, was 
concerned with applying the principles of cybernetics 
— providing to management useful data now available 
from new-type computers, processing equipment and 
modern statistical methods. Research in management 
techniques and manager development will help the 
Company take full advantage of technical progress. 


MANUFACTURING RESEARCH: Twenty-five per cent of 
automatic machinery for industry will likely come from 
the electrical equipment manufacturers. Already devel- 
oped: machines that can “feel” the product, 
position it for processing; machines that auto- 
matically control quality; and others that use 
tape recordings or electronic sensing devices to 
guide their operations. General Electric, in solv- 
ing its own productivity problems—to double 
the volume of goods produced by 1963—is at the 
same time laying the groundwork for supply- 
ing automation equipment to other industries. 


MARKET RESEARCH: Fifty-five market research 
groups were at work to put distribution on a 









be rented to doctors, hospitals and industries. A new 
market was opened up, which increased 54 per cent 
last year. 





ENGINEERING AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH: In order to 
explore metallurgical and ceramic materials, to study 
combustion, to sound-test large power transformers, 
and to develop more efficient steam turbines and more 
powerful aircraft gas turbines, five new laboratories 
were approved or under construction. In addition, plans 
call for a 50 per cent increase in Research Laboratory 
personnel in the next five years. 


For a full story of General Electric’s research and 
development in the physical sciences and in other busi- 
ness functions, write for a copy of the 1953 Annual 
Report, General Electric Company, Dept. 119-2G, 
Schenectady, New York. 
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General Electric |; i 
If you own General Electric shares held in — A 
the name of a broker—or in a nominee name Development if 


of a bank or trust company — write to the 
General Electric Company, Dept. 119-2G, 
Schenectady, New York, and we will 
place your name on a list to receive regu- 
lar mailings of share owner publications, 
including the Annual Report, Share 
Owners Quarterly, and the report of the 
Annual Meeting. 





more scientific basis. Typical example: through 
research a complete new method of merchan- 
dising was developed, whereby x-ray equipment could 
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THE SYATE OF TRADE 


Are we having a "rolling readjustment," or orthodox recession? 


Dip in manufacturing output has been sharper than in 1948-49, 


and may carry farther. But some lines have given little ground 


here is general agreement that 
‘an of the principal factors tend- 
ing to minimize the extent of the 
1948-49 recession was the fact that, 
to a much greater extent than had 
been true during previous business 
declines, various industries reached 
their boom peaks at different times, 
so that there was hardly a single 
month when activity was being cur- 
tailed in all important groups simul- 
taneously. The over-all index of in- 
dustrial production (according to the 
recently revised series) made its top 
in October 1948, but the industrial 
machinery, electrical equipment, rail- 
road equipment, glass container, rub- 
ber and leather industries attained 
their peaks in 1947 and a host of 
others reached theirs very early in 
1948. Farm implement production, 
on the other hand, did not start de- 
clining until after February 1949. 


Cross-Currents At Work 


The term “rolling readjustment” 
was coined to describe this type of 
business dip to distinguish it from 
the orthodox variety in which the 
great majority of industries top out 
within nine or ten months (as in 
1920, 1929 and 1937) and the de- 
clines in each field are accelerated 
and extended by the adverse trend 
currently in effect in all the others. 
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One of the reasons for hoping that 
the current business readjustment 
will be comparatively mild is the 
widespread impression, justified by 
many economic statistics, that this 
time also there have been a large 
number of cross-currents at work 
within the industrial structure, with 
some groups cutting down their out- 
put while others forged ahead. 

It is true that some industries 
started to decline well before, and a 
few several months after, the peak 
reached last July for manufactures, 
minerals and total industrial produc- 
tion. On the basis of the FRB index, 
railroad equipment output started to 
turn down after November 1951 and 
farm implement output after April 
1952, with a number of other peaks 
coming in February or March of last 
year. Petroleum refining activity, on 
the other hand, has yet to show a 
definite turn for the worse, and sev- 
eral other groups continued to ad- 
vance through September or October 
before falling off. 

But the number of industries fail- 
ing to follow the typical pattern, and 
the average time spread involved be- 
tween those turning early and the 
laggards, are each much smaller than 
in 1949, Rail equipment manufac- 
turers, even though they have been 
in a downtrend for over two years, 


are not likely to furnish any signifi- 
cant upward stimulus, for much of 
the railroad dieselization program has 
been completed and declining carload- 
ing figures are not calculated to en- 
courage the rails to adopt vast new 
programs for modernizing their roll- 
ing stock. Farm implement produc- 
ers, however, report a small but pos- 
sibly significant improvement in the 
volume of incoming orders, and thus 
may help to minimize the effect on 
the economy of a continued down- 
trend in other lines. 

There are some substantial differ- 
ences in the pace of decline so far as 
compared with the 1949 recession. 
To date, mineral output has dropped 
by only 5.8 per cent compared with 
an 18 per cent curtailment in 1948-49, 
but manufacturing output is off 9.35 
per cent against 8.65 per cent. These 
comparisons are based on January 
1954 data, the latest available; when 
figures for February and later months 
are published, even wider drops will 
be disclosed. 

It is somewhat surprising to note 
that production of non-durable manu- 
factured goods has dropped almost 
as much as has output of durables— 
8.95 per cent against 10.8 per cent. 
The former group is_ traditionally 
much less sensitive to the effects of 
business stagnation than the latter. 
It is difficult to say with finality 
whether the near-equality in the de- 
clines staged by the two classifications 
represents a poorer than average per- 
formance by non-durables or a greater 
resistance to recessionary trends than 
might have been anticipated for dur- 
ables. 


Three-Month Lag 


The comparison between these two 
broad sub-groups discloses another 
factor which was of great assistance 
in minimizing the 1948-49 dip. At 
that time, the less sensitive industries 
fell only 5.8 per cent while output 
of durables plunged 16.8 per cent. 
The former turned downward four 
months ahead of the latter, and 
turned upward six months sooner. 
This time, there was a lag of only 
three months (from May to August) 
between the peaks in non-durable and 
durable goods. Chief contributors to 
the substantial drop in the former 
classification have been textiles, with. 

Please turn to page 31 
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Shopping Centers 
Now Big Business 


Nearly every big city or large suburban area has one or 


more of these new developments which are changing buying 


habits. Not all, however, have been completely successful 


n retail store and architects’ offices 

today much talk is heard of shop- 
ping centers, that modern-age devel- 
opment which is altering the shape 
of the landscape as well as shoppers’ 
buying habits. The shopping center, 
where several dozen stores and ser- 
vice institutions are arranged within 
a huge parking lot, can be said to be 
growing, and occasionally there are 
growing pains. 

An expansion of the Sears, Roe- 
buck and Montgomery Ward branch 
store idea which supplied parking 
space for customers’ cars, the shop- 
ing center owes its mushroom growth 
to the dominant trend in postwar 
home building. Suburban homes and 
population have increased so fast, 
with commensurate gains in buying 
power, that the farsighted retailer is 
pushing out into town and country 
areas where nearly every shopper has 
a car, and often more than one. 

For architects and financial back- 
ers, the shopping center is a new 
building type which to a large extent 
has evolved through a process of trial 
and error, and a great deal has now 
been learned concerning the rules 
governing the enterprise. Primarily, 
the financial success of the operation 
will depend on how well the potential 
retail market has been evaluated. The 
important thing, of course, is suitable 
location in a trading area where suffi- 
cient purchasing power exists and 


where future growth is assured. But 
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even though the stores may do a sat- 
isfactory volume of business, the oper- 
ator must figure his costs and run- 
ning expenses accurately in order to 
meet interest charges and sinking 
fund requirements. 


The Shoppers’ World 


An illustration of where some cal- 
culations went right and some went 


wrong lies in the present plight of 


Shoppers’ World outside of Boston 
which contains 6,000 parking spaces 
and some 40 stores, including a 
branch of Jordan Marsh Company (a 
unit of Allied Stores). While Jordan 
Marsh and many of the other stores 
in the center are doing well, the oper- 
ating concern found itself unable last 
year-end to meet payments on bond 
interest and principal, and a bank- 
ruptcy reorganization, now in process, 
has been the result. 

One reason for the financial failure 
was a bad guess as to running ex- 
penses, which were estimated at only 
about one-sixth of what they actually 
totaled. Not enough was charged for 
leases, which are firm contracts, bank- 
ruptcy or no, and no major store has 
been found to occupy the end of the 
center opposite Jordan Marsh. Ac- 
tually, a larger population is needed 
in the surrounding area, plus another 
heavily traveled highway with access 
to another large store. The original 
plans also failed to provide for enough 
service roads. 


Shoppers’ World is one of the ear- 
lier centers, dating from 1951, and 
only two had been opened in previous 
years so that experience in planning 
was limited. The two prior develop. 
ments, Fresh Meadows in Flushing 
N. Y., and Northgate of Seattle 
Wash., have been more successful 
however. Northgate is an example 
of a regional shopping center operate 
under department store company 
management (Allied). Lit Brother 
(City Stores unit) operates a shop 
ping center in Philadelphia, and 
Marshall Field is a developer in the 
Midwest, while R. H. Macy will have 
a Paramus, N. J., center under its 
wing. But as a rule most department 
or other retail stores lease locations 
in centers owned by insurance com- 
panies or other financial institutions, 
Scheduled to open next month is the 
Cross County Center in lower West- 
chester County, N. Y., which will 
accommodate John Wanamaker, Gim- 
bel Brothers, Oppenheim, Collins & 
Co., First National Stores, F. W. 
Woolworth, Wallach’s (Hart Schaff- 
ner & Marx retail store), Walgreen’s, 
a Lerner’s shop, and a variety of other 
merchants including A. S. Beck Shoe, 
Edison Shoe, Miles Shoes (Melville), 
International Shoe, Fanny Farmer, 
and many others, plus two banks and 
a Texas Company gas station. The 
success of this enterprise is practically 
assured by the number and variety of 
tenants as well as its location in a 
heavily populated suburban area near 
the junction of several major high- 
ways. 

Shopping centers are of two classes 
—the neighborhood center costing 
somewhere from $500,000 to $5 mil- 
lion, and the regional center which is 
located more on the fringes of large 
towns and cities. The latter occupies 
considerably more space than the 
neighborhood shops and may attract 
patronage over a radius of 50 miles. 
Neighborhood centers, which require 
less planning as well as less capital, 
have been shooting up by the dozens 
in and around major cities throughout 
the country. The regional center 
takes years to develop and is usually 
in the $10 million and up class. The 
largest of these are in the Los Angeles 
and San Francisco areas, but their 
size will be challenged by centers 
now being planned for locations near 
New York and Philadelphia. But 
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when a center gets as big as the huge 
Lakewood project near Los Angeles, 
which has a frontage of 1,800 feet, it 
is no longer a one-stop shopping ser- 
vice, and free bus service must be 
provided for the accommodation of 
customers en route from the extremes 
to the middle or to the other end. 
Shopping centers appeal mostly to 
middle-income families who come to 
buy good quality merchandise with- 


out looking for bargains. Stores stay 
open two or more nights a week, and 
the biggest shoppings days are usu- 
ally Fridays or Saturdays in contrast 
to Mondays for most big city stores 
which capitalize on the big display 
advertisements in the metropolitan 
Sunday newspapers. Although sub- 
urban residents still travel to the city 
occasionally to do some shopping 
there, or use the telephone to have 


goods sent, the shopping center is 
changing buying habits, and more 
business will be done in the suburbs 
as more of these extensions, with 
places to’ park a car, make their ap- 
pearance. This means that established 
businesses in the congested areas of 
cities must adopt new efficiencies and 
improvements in order to hold suff- 
cient purchasing power for profitable 
results. 


36 Stocks That Should Earn More This Year 


These issues represent companies that were hit hard by the 


Excess Profits Tax. Lifting of this levy should result in 


better profits this year even though sales decline somewhat 


here will be no “excess profits’’ 

tax levied on corporate profits 
this year. The tax expired with 1953, 
to the relief of an estimated 15 to 
20 per cent of all domestic corpora- 
tions which have been turning over 
to the Government 30 per cent of 
all profits in excess of a calculated 
base, or “exemption.” The law as- 
sumed that the average of profits in 
four successive years (1946-49) rep- 
resented a normal profit and that any- 
thing over that average was excessive. 
Since the corporation already was 
taxed 52 per cent on its profits (1953 
rate) the 30 per cent impost meant 
that the Treasury acquired 82 per 
cent of all profits above the 1946-49 
average. 

While there are concerns in prac- 
tically every line of industry that 
will benefit from the elimination of 
the 30 per cent EPT levy, corpo- 
rations in the automobile, electric 
equipment, metal fabricating, paper, 
industrial machinery, steel and rail- 
way equipment industries have borne 
the brunt of EPT imposts over the 
past several years. As groups, they 
stand to derive the greatest benefit 
from being able to retain all profits 
in excess of whatever Congress may 
set as the normal corporate income 
tax. 

Despite the strong probability that 
business volume this year will fall 
below 1953 and that corporate profits 
generally will be less than last year, 
many corporations will be able to 
show larger net earnings even though 
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sales and pretax profits are lower. 
Those which may be more heavily 
hit by a drop in earnings will still 
find the smaller tax liability serving 
as a cushion. 

The accompanying tabulation pre- 


sents 36 companies which should be 
able to earn more this year than last, 
even though sales and profits before 
taxes may not come up to last year’s 
levels. All of them have had relatively 
low EPT exemption bases because of 
substandard earnings reported in the 
1946-49 period. In the past several 
years EPT has served to depress 
their earnings but with the levy lifted, 
earnings this year should top 1953 
results. 


E.P.T. End Should Help These 36 Stocks 


Earned 





ae P: T. -—Per Share— -—Dividends—, Recent 

Exemption 1952 1953 1953 #1954 Price tYield 

Allied Chemical ............ $3.25 $4.55 $5.10 $3.00 $0.60 78 3.9% 
Alpha Portland Cement...... 3.27 4.74 4.77 3.00 0.50 46 6.9 
Aluminum Co. of Amer...... 2.55 4.19 a3.90 1.57% 0.40 61 3.9 
Amer. Agricultural Chemical. 3.97 6.45 1.30 4.50 0.75 61 7.4 
Amer. Machine & Metals.... 1.65 3.67 a2.99 1.60 0.25 19 8.5 
pe es LP 2.25 3.21 4.03 2.00 0.40 39 5.1 
Beneficial Loan ............ 2.76 3.63 a2.93 2.40 0.60 40 6.0 
Bridgeport Brass ..~........ 1.95 4.23 5.47 2.00 0.50 25 8.0 
Briggs & Stratton........... 3.80 5.16 5.46 2.75 0.40 23 8.3 
Champion Paper ........... 2.30 e3.82 £3.35 1.62% 0.50 34 5.9 
Container Corporation ...... 3.81 5.01 4.93 2.75 0.50 46 4.4 
Continental Can ............ 3.60 4.22 4.29 2.40 0.60 58 4.2 
Douglas Aircraft ........... 6.25 h8&.99 h15.46 5.00 2.50 100 5.0 
Eaton Manufacturing ....... 3.70 5.27 5.41 3.00 0.50 38 Siz 
Ekco Products ............. 2.65 3.43 3.94 91.52% 040 24 6.7 
FN 2.97 h7.42 h7.76 21.50 0.50 59 3.4 
Garrett Corporation ........ 1.90 b4.90 2.09  ¢1.60 0.40 26 6.2 
General Electric ............ 3.30 5.26 5.75 4.00 1.00 104 3.8 
General Refractories ....... 2.27 4.39 4.26 2.00 0.40 23 8.7 
General Tire & Rubber...... 2.66 h4.82 h4.91 2.00 0.50 32 6.3 
Goodrich (B. F.)............ 5.36 7.60 8.16 2.75 0.80 83 33 
Harbison-Walker ........... 2.71 484 a3.52 22.00 2050 26 7.7 
8 1.80 2.74 3.94 1.20 0.30 20 6.0 
Int’l Business Mach.......... 7.55 9.81 10.67 400 g1.00 275 1.5 
International Paper ........ 4.00 5.75 a4.75 3.00 0.75 59 5.1 
Lily-Tulip Cup ............. 3.15 3.97 a3.73 1.67 0.60 57 3.5 
Minn.-Honeywell Reg. ...... 2.00 3.00 3.31 2.25 Gao. 72 3.1 
CO Ee 2.73 h5.70 h5.46 1.10 0.60 24 5.0 
Outboard, Marine & Mfg..... 2.05 m3.59 m4.24 1.53 0.50 46 4.5 
Penn-Dixie Cement ......... 2.54 4.44 5.59 2.30 0.50 40 5.8 
Revere Copper & Brass...... 4.35 5.28 a6.15 3.00 1.50 39 7.7 
Reynolds Metals ........... 5.50 8.72 a8.70  g1.00 0.50 59 3.4 
eS 1.95 3.44 3.60 2.70 0.25 74 3.6 
Sperry Corporation ......... 4.25 6.75 n3.84 3.00 0.75 55 5.5 
United? Aircraft ............ 2.25 5.18 a4.68 2.75 0.75 52 5.3 
Westinghouse Electric ...... 3.45 4.23 4.53 2.00 0.50 63 3.2 

*Declared or paid to March 3. +Based on 1953 payments or currently indicated rate. a—Nine 

months to September 30. b—Year ended June 30, 1953. c—Six months ended December 31. e—Year 


ended March 31. f—Nine months ended December 31. g—Plus stock. h—Year ended November 30. 
m—Year ended September 30. n—Six months ended June 30. 








Cities Service Is 


Stock Split Candidate 


Present price is well below 1951 high, but is still 
far above the popular range. Yield is 5.8 per cent 


from a dividend taking less than half of earnings 


ross revenues of Cities Service 
have exceeded $100 million in 
every vear since 1922. For an equity 
representing an organization of this 
size, the company’s common. stock 
has had an extremely checkered price 
history. On the basis of the junior 
capitalization as it existed during the 
mid-’thirties (adjusted for major 
stock splits but not for frequent 
small stock dividends), the issue al- 
ternated between extremes of 2™% in 
1915, 22 in 1919, 5 in 1921, 68 in 
1929 and only 75 cents in 1935. 
The extremely low quotation in the 
latter year was due partly to the 
company’s top-heavy capitalization, 
with three issues of preferred stock 
on which heavy dividend arrearages 
were accumulating, and partly to the 
disfavor in which investors then held 
shares of utilities and hybrid enter- 
prises such as Cities Service with 
large utility interests. After recover- 
ing to 73¢ in 1936, the common re- 
lapsed to $1 a share in 1938, where- 
upon it was “unsplit,” one-for-ten. 
Even this action did not prevent it 
from falling to the pre-1938 equiva- 
lent of 211% cents a share in 1942. 
Its subsequent recovery was rapid, 
though even at the 1951 peak the 
quotation amounted to less than 18 
per cent of the 1929 high. This ad- 
vance was brought about by improve- 
ment in the oil business and in gen- 
eral market conditions, and by correc- 
tion of the two factors which had 
been chiefly responsible for the ex- 
treme vulnerability of the stock to de- 
pression influences during the 1930s. 
In 1947, the three preferred issues, 
which had received practically no div- 
idends for 15 years, were exchanged 
for a 3 per cent debenture issue. At 
the same time, a large issue of de- 
benture 5s was retired out of treasury 
cash. This was only one step in a 
program of debt and preferred stock 
retirement, affecting 
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the company 


and its numerous subsidiaries, which 
was initiated in 1931. Utility interests 
have ceased to be a liability in the 
minds of investors, but the oil busi- 
ness has shown a more dynamic 
growth; forced by the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act to choose be- 
tween the two, Cities Service chose 
the latter, and finished disposing of 
its electric utility holdings in 1950. 

Disposition of these interests con- 
siderably understates the rate of 
growth shown by gross revenues and 
earnings over the past decade. Prior 
to World War II, electric utility rev- 
enues were consistently running 
around $50 million annually, a rate 
which was maintained through 1948 
despite periodic sales of important 
properties. The same factor is. still 
in effect, for the company is now en- 
gaged in disposing of its gas utility 
holdings. Two such subsidiaries were 
sold to National Fuel Gas last year, 
and a third will be turned over to 
Missouri Public Service shortly if 
regulatory authorities approve. When 
this is done, and the 51.5 per cent 


interest in Arkansas Louisiana Gas is 





Cities Service 


Gross Earned 
Revenues Per Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $241.3 $1.02 None  5334—15 

1938.. 215.3 0.23 None 20 — 5% 
1939.. 220.4 0.68 None 9Y%4— 4Y% 
1940.. 238.7 1.72 None 634— 4 

1941.. 260.9 2.90 None 65%— 2Y% 
1942.. 2556 3.40 None 334— 2% 
1943.. 273.4 3.79 None 18%— 334 
1944.. 331.4 388 None 173%4—12% 
1945.. 358.5 3.12 None 303%—16% 
1946.. 333.2 641 None 417%—20% 
1947.. 468.9 10.93 $1.50 41 —23% 
1948.. 563.7 17.77 3.00  6634—31% 
1949.. 557.9 1487 3.50 70%—38% 
1950.. 693.4 14.58 a5.00 9134,—63% 
1951.. 828.9 14.71 5.00 1207%%—82"; 
1952.. 900.9 12.67 5.00 114 .—89% 


Nine months ended September 30: 


1952... $649.3 $9.41 ae i kmer ely s 
1953.. 664.7 9.70 b$5.00 b9554—70% 


a—Plus 5% in stock. b—Full year. 





disposed of, Cities Service will ceas 
to be subject to the Public Utilit 
Holding Company Act and its activ: 
ties will be confined wholly to naturd 
gas production and _transportatiq; 
and large scale operations in al 
branches of the oil industry. 

The company is one of the leading 
factors in the natural gas busines, 
with reserves of over 14 trillion cub 
feet. Gross revenues from this div: 
sion, which amounted to some $4) 
million annually before World Wa 
II, had grown to nearly $110 million 
by 1952. But oil interests are consid: 
erably larger than this; their cor- 
tribution to 1952 gross, even exclud- 
ing $228 million of revenue from sale 
of purchased crude, totaled $553 
million. 

Cities Service ranks as one of the 
larger integrated oil enterprises, with 
four refineries and extensive pipe line 
interests. Crude production comes 
mainly from the Mid-Continent and 
Texas areas, and marketing opera- 
tions cover practically the entire na- 
tion east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Indirect representation in the Pacific 
Coast area is obtained through a 
31.45 per cent stock interest in Rich- 
field Oil. In 1951, Cities Service and 
Firestone Tire formed a joint petro- 
chemical subsidiary. 

Crude oil reserves are substantial, 
exceeding 600 million barrels, but 
due to rigid proration in the com- 
pany’s producing areas the growth 
in crude output has been compara- 
tively modest. It has been far out- 
stripped by the expansion in refinery 
operations. Consequently, net crude 
production accounted for only 38.2 
per cent of refinery requirements in 
1952 against some two-thirds before 
the war. This factor, however, has 
lost much of its significance due to 
consistently wide refining margins in 
recent years. 

The company is believed to have 
shown at least a small improvement 
in earnings last year as compared 
with 1952 results. Thus, the $5 an- 
nual dividend rate, which affords a 
5.8 per cent yield at the present price 
of 86, is being covered more than 
twice over. While the current quota- 
tion is well below the 1951 high, it is 
still far above the popular price range 
of 20 to 50, and it would not be sur- 
prising if the directors were to sug- 
gest splitting the shares. 
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Rail Mergers Shaping Up? 


A few "marriages" in the carrier group currently seem 


possible. But numerous obstacles are present which may 


tend to prevent many consolidations from taking place 


M “e's consolidations, and joint 
operating agreements in the 
railroad field are just about as old 
as the industry itself. To mention 
just a few that have taken place in 
recent years, the 1947 merger of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Pere 
Marquette constituted a major step 
in the C. & O.’s program of traffic 
and revenue diversification. The pres- 
ent Gulf, Mobile & Ohio system 
largely came about as a result of the 
joining of the Gulf, Mobile & North- 
ern with the Mobile & Ohio in 1940; 
later, the system absorbed the Chi- 
cago & Alton. Still another example 
is furnished by the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis (the Nickel Plate) 
which in 1949 took over the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie under a 99-year 
lease. 

The merger trend has been far less 
evident in the railroad field over the 
past decade than in other lines of in- 
dustry, however, reflecting legal and 
other barriers, as well as the inherent 
conservatism of carrier management. 
The slow progress toward unification 
within the industry has been criti- 
cized by Robert R. Young who, in a 
1952 address, urged a railroad con- 
ference, staffed with experts, to real- 
ize the benefits of consolidation. 
Warning that the alternative to con- 
solidation might be Government own- 
ership, Mr. Young stated: “The in- 
dustry can no longer afford the delays 
that go with 132 railroads . . . the 
duplications, the waste.” 

Should the Young forces win con- 
trol of the New York Central, there 
are strong indications that at some 
time in the future a merger of the 
Central with the Chesapeake & Ohio 
would be sought. And. there are 
straws in the wind which suggest that 
other carriers are paying increased 
attention to the feasibility of merging 
with neighboring railroads to form 
larger and stronger systems. 

One situation recently in the news 
involves the Central of Georgia and 
the St. Louis-San Francisco. Control 
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Chesapeake & Ohio 


of the Central of Georgia, which 
would extend the ’Frisco’s operations 
through the South, is regarded as a 
“natural’’ in rail circles. However, 
the ’Frisco has turned down an offer 
of working control of the Georgia 
road because the price was too high. 
Thus, for the present the completely 
dieselized Central of Georgia remains 
a merger candidate. (Some years ago 
talks between the ‘Frisco and the 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio were held, look- 
ing toward a merger of the two sys- 
tems, but details could not be worked 
out to the satisfaction of the parties 
involved. ) 

Far less imminent is the possibility 
of a merger of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western and the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis. While it 
is true that the Lackawanna controls 
about 18 per cent of Nickel Plate 
stock, the ICC has yet to act on the 
request by the Lackawanna for rep- 
resentation on the Nickel Plate board 
of directors. The Lackawanna, inci- 
dentally, recently voted a 75-cent 
dividend, thus increasing its once-a- 
year payment from the 50 cents de- 
clared in 1953. 

Other situations where merger 
rumors have been heard from time to 
time are the Atlantic Coast Line- 
Louisville & Nashville, Kansas City 
Southern-Chicago Great Western, 
and the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville (the “Monon’”) and the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. The Coast 
Line, of course, already holds around 
35 per cent of the stock of the 


L. & N., or one share for each share 
of Coast Line stock. But apart from 
this, there is little tangible evidence 
to indicate that a joining of the two 
systems might be on the horizon. 

The Kansas City Southern and the 
Chicago Great Western have a close 
operating relationship and some rail- 
road followers envisage a future mer- 
ger that would extend the former's 
lines to Chicago and to Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. (These sources also 
note that the Great Western’s presi- 
dent is the son of the chief executive 
of the Kansas City Southern.) How- 
ever, others are prone to take such 
rumors lightly, pointing out that the 
Great Western is still a long way 
from measuring up to the strong posi- 
tion held by the Kansas City South- 
ern. 

As for the Monon and the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, merger talks were 
held by officials of the respective sys- 
tems over a year ago. However, while 
it then appeared that some tangible 
results might be forthcoming, the 
negotiations apparently were fruit- 
less. 


Possible Mergers 


On the other hand, it does not 
seem too far-fetched to look for a 
joining of the Louisville & Nashville 
with the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis on some future date. The 
Chattanooga, which had earnings of 
only $1.06 per share in 1946 and 
$17.75 in 1953, provides valuable 
traffic connections for the L. & N,, 
holder of about 75 per cent of the 
smaller road’s stock. Other systems 
which might well be regarded as mer- 
ger candidates are the Lehigh Valley 
(about 50 per cent controlled by the 
Pennsylvania), the St. Louis-South- 
western (closely affiliated with the 
Southern Pacific) and perhaps the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis. 

There are undoubtedly sound eco- 
nomic reasons for welding many of 
the nation’s railroad properties into 
a smaller number of systems which 
would be better able to withstand the 
cyclical swings of the industry. But 
the recent record of rail merger nego- 
tiations strongly indicates that the 
numerous difficulties which crop up 
in the course of such deals will pre- 
vent all but a scant few of the propo- 
sitions from progressing farther than 
the discussion stage. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
‘formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 
based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


Allied Chemical & Dye A+ 
An investment quality chemical 
issue, although at 78 yield is only 
3.9% on $3 annual dividend. Sales 
reached a new peak in 1953, 11 per 
cent above the 1952 level and earn- 
ings were at a record high of $5.10 
a share, compared with $4.55 in the 
previous year. Capital expenditures 
during 1953 exceeded $135 million 
and included purchase of the Plaskon 
Division of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
as well as new construction and ex- 
pansion of existing facilities. Some 
decrease in construction expenditures 
will begin in 1954. Over $14 million 
was spent on research last year with 
emphasis on the rapidly growing 
fields of polymers, resins, plastics and 
synthetic fibers. Substantial research 
expenditures were incurred in con- 
nection with the new polyethylene 
plant at Buffalo, the new ethylene 
glycol plant at Orange, Texas, and 
the nylon-type fibre plant under con- 
struction at Chesterfield, Va. 


American Car & Foundry C+ 

Shares (37) are speculative but 
improving in stature. (Paid thus far 
in 1954, $1.50; patd in 1953, $5 plus 
stock.) Stockholders will vote April 
15 to change the name of the com- 
pany to ACF Industries and to re- 
adjust company’s capitalization. Each 
7% preferred share will be changed 
into 2 shares of 5 per cent ($50 par) 
cumulative preferred, convertible 
into 14% shares of common. In addi- 
tion, the common will be increased by 
675,000 shares to provide for conver- 
sion rights. The company is now split 
into five divisions, most important of 
which is Carter Carburetor which 
supplies more automobile makers 
than all the rest of the industry com- 
bined, and ACF Electronics. 


Bullard Company C+ 

Stock, now at 34, is speculative and 
cyclical. (Paid $3 in 1953; decl. $1 
8 


and paid 10% stock in 1954.) Com- 
pany has experienced a steady upward 
trend of earnings since 1949, last 
year’s net reaching $7.25 per common 
share vs. $4.44 in 1952. But unfilled 
orders as of last February 15 totaled 
only $34 million, compared with $55 
million one year earlier. Neverthe- 
less, net may be off only moderately 
this year because a good part of the 
decline in backlog was in the high- 
cost sub-contract category while over- 
time has been reduced. 


Commercial Solvents 

Position is improving through 
diversification, although stock re- 
mains speculative; recent price, 17. 
(Paid 25c thus far in 1954; paid $1 
in 1953.) Plans have already been 
approved for the construction of a $5 
million plant for manufacturing nitro- 
paraffins and derivatives, the cost to 
be financed entirely from current 
funds. Expenditures for expansion 
during 1953 totaled $11 million, the 
major part going towards completion 
of expanded plants for methanol and 
ammonia production and new facili- 
ties for making solid ammonium ni- 
trate. Sales in 1953 were $51.3 mil- 
lion and earnings were $1.01 per 
share, compared with $50.3 million 
and 52 cents per share (not includ- 
ing a tax refund of 42 cents) in 1952. 


C+ 


General Electric A+ 

At 104, this quality stock seems 
amply priced on basis of current 
earnings, but growth potential re- 
mains. (Pays $4 annually.) Company 
expects sales volume to recede some- 
what during 1954 from the record 
level ($3.1 billion) of last year but 
net income may actually improve 
($5.75 a share in 1953 vs. $5.26 in 
1952) because most of the drop will 
be in high-cost defense business, and 
taxes will be lower. Income taxes and 
renegotiation took $10.69 per com- 
mon share in 1953, the extension of 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 
policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


EPT during the last half accounting 
for $1.26. Investments in new plant 
and equipment will average about 
$160 million for this year and next, 
rounding out a total of $1.1 billion for 
this purpose in the postwar decade. 
Stockholders will vote April 20 on 
splitting the common 3-for-1. 


Magma Copper Cc 

Now at 28, stock ts highly specu- 
lative. (Cash dividends restricted by 
RFC loan, but paid 10% stock in 
1953.) The company made no provi- 
sions for Federal income taxes dur- 
ing 1952 and 1953 because net of 92 
cents and $4.76 per share respectively 
were offset by development costs of 
its Government-financed San Manuel 
mine. But nearly all of last year’s 
profits must be loaned to the San 
Manuel Copper Corporation (wholly- 
owned subsidiary) under terms of 
$94 million RFC borrowing. Despite 
continued peak production, earnings 
will slump if the predicted copper 
price decline materializes, but a firm 
Government contract calling for 365,- 
000 tons of copper at 24 cents a pound 
from the new property insures profit- 
able operations for some years. 


Nash-Kelvinator C+ 

Because of wncertanties in the 
outlook, shares, now 14, are too spec- 
ulative for the average investor. (Paid 
$2 in 1953; 25c so far this year.) 
Earnings in the first quarter of the 
current fiscal year ended December 
31, 1953, dropped to 22 cents a share 
from $1.27 in the corresponding 1952 
quarter as a result of smaller sales 
of automobiles and appliances, re- 
duced prices and plant shutdowns. 
Although price reductions were ex- 
pected to increase volume, the auto- 
motive working force at the firm’s 
Milwaukee and Kenosha plants was 
recently cut by 1,900 men and the 
Grand Rapids plant has halted as- 
sembly of refrigerators as a result of 
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a strike at the Detroit parts plant. 
Because of the unsatisfactory earn- 
ings picture, the quarterly dividend to 
be paid March 31 was reduced to 25 
cents a share from 50 cents paid in 
previous quarters. 


National Container B 

Stock now at 11,is a business cycle 
commitment, (Paid 15c thus far in 
1954; paid 60c plus 2% stock in 
1953.) For over $5 million, the com- 
pany has acquired nearly all the out- 
standing stock of Seaboard Container 
Corporation, an important corrugated 
paper shipping box manufacturer. 
Seaboard’s plants consume about 60 
thousand tons of container-board per 
year, of which approximately 45 
thousand tons will be filled by Na- 
tional immediately and the balance 
when present contracts expire. To- 
gether with Seaboard, the firm now 
operates 20 corrugated paper box 
shipping plants located coast to coast. 


Parke, Davis Boe 

At 35 (vs. 1951 high of 63%), 
stock still reflects unfavorable antt- 
biotic picture. (Pays $1.40 annually.) 
Although one of the best diversified of 
the ethical drug companies, Parke, 
Davis continues to suffer from fur- 
ther reductions in antibiotic volume, 
especially chloromycetin. Sales for 
the firm in 1953 fell 13 per cent from 
the year earlier level and earnings 
dropped to $1.91 a share from $3.32 
in 1952. However, sales of products 
other than antibiotics, gained 8 per 
cent over the earlier year. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass A 

Now at 58, shares are of good 
quality and have growth prospects. 
(Paid $2.25 in 1953; 35c so far this 
year.) Company plans to purchase 
the glass fibre manufacturing facilities 
and other assets of the Glasfloss Divi- 
sion of Tilo Roofing Company for an 
undisclosed amount. Included in the 
transaction are the manufacturing 
plant at Hicksville, Long Island, 
N. Y., machinery, inventories, patent 
rights, trademarks and good will. 
The acquisition will expand Pitts- 
burgh Plate’s interest in the glass 
fibre field, adding to the firm’s cur- 
rent production of glass fibre for au- 
tomotive insulation, duct insulation, 
continuous glass filaments for yarns, 
and plastic reinforcements. 
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Seaboard Air Line R. R. C+ 

Present price of 46 is not out of 
line with current earnings and divi- 
dends. (Pays $3.20 to yield 7%.) 
Seaboard continues to build an im- 
pressive revenue trend. Of major 
importance has been the better than 
sixfold traffic increase in phosphate 
rock since 1941, and this commodity 
alone brought in $16 million in 1953, 
or 12 per cent of total freight rev- 
enues. Further increases in phosphate 
traffic are expected during the cur- 
rent year, and the growth of the 
paper industry along company lines 
and the increased use of frozen juice 
concentrates are important recent ad- 
ditions. Substantial sums spent on the 
property, including 100 per cent dies- 
elization, have paid off in increasing 
efficiency. Per share earnings reached 
$8.78 in 1953, the largest since 1944. 


Shell Oil Company oo 

Shares represent a well integrated 
oil unit with growth prospects; recent 
price 91. (Paid $3 plus stock in 
1953.) The common stock will be 
split on a two-for-one basis, subject 
to stockholder approval (April 22) 
of a reduction in par value to $7.50 
a share from $15. Shell has estimated 
that 1953 earnings on the present 
common totaled $8.40 a share, com- 
pared with $6.61 in 1952. The com- 
pany recently discovered oil in Ne- 
vada, the first such find in that state. 


Square D Bo 

These business cycle shares, now 
at 30, have longer term growth pos- 
sibilities. (Paid $2.05 in 1953 and in 
1952.) The trend towards “automa- 
tion” of factories should accelerate 
demand for the company’s labor sav- 
ing devices, which include switches, 
circuit breakers, motor controls and 
other electrical equipment. Sales for 
1953 are estimated at $60 million, or 
double 1946 sales volume. Earnings 
have been satisfactory in recent years 
—$3.87 per share in 1951, $3.26 in 
1952, and $2.18 for the first nine 
months of 1953—despite EPT pay- 
ments estimated at $1.35 per share 
for 1953. The company financed a 
considerable postwar expansion pro- 
gram entirely out of earnings. 


Union Carbide & Carbon A+ 
Investment grade stock provides 
good growth prospects but low yield; 


shares at 71 return 3.5% on $2.50 
annual dividend. Sales topped $1 bil- 
lion in 1953 for the first time in com- 
pany history, and earnings rose to 
$3.55 a share, from $3.41 in the pre- 
vious annual period. Expenditures 
on new plant and equipment last year 
totaled $159.8 million, with $53 mil- 
lion spent on alloys and metals, $79 
million on chemicals and _ plastics 
(most important being polyethylene 
facilities ), $12 million on carbons and 
batteries and $15 million on indus- 
trial gases and carbide. Production 
of silicone resins and plastics made 
from sand and petroleum is expand- 
ing, and a new silicone plant is being 
built in West Virginia. 


U. S. Rubber B 
Stock at 31 is a businessman’s in- 
vestment. Yields 6.5% on $2 divi- 
dend paid in 1953. Last year’s sales 
of $838.4 million were slightly under 
the record 1952 volume, reflecting re- 
duced defense work which offset a 
gain in peacetime business. However, 
increased miscellaneous income and 
unusually large adjustments pushed 
1953 earnings to $5.19 a share, from 
$4.33 a year earlier. U. S. Rubber 
spent $26 million in modernization 
and expansion last year, equaling 
1952 expenditures. This year’s re- 
search budget is 20 per cent higher 
than in 1953 and emphasis is being 
placed on new synthetic products. 


Westinghouse Electric a 
Now at 63, stock is high grade, 
with growth prospects largely offset- 
ting a yield of only 3.2% from cur- 
rent $2 annual dividend. Sales were 
up nine per cent last year and earn- 
ings were $4.53 per share vs. $4.23 
in 1952. Company expects a 1954 rise 
in both sales and earnings in spite 
of stiffer competition and a moderate 
decline in general business activity. 
Unfilled orders in the industrial prod- 
ucts and apparatus divisions (50 per 
cent of total 1953 sales) are equal 
to a year’s production, and a $296 
million expansion program to be com- 
pleted by 1955 will help cut costs. 
A growth factor is the company’s 
pioneer work in the atomic energy 
field. Defense business should be 
more profitable over the near term 
since development costs and delays 
on many items of military equipment 
have now largely been overcome. 
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Public Service E. & G. 
In Growing Territory 


Population and industry in the service area continues 


to expand, resulting in steady revenue gains for the 


system. But earnings per share haven't been dynamic 


anking about fourth among elec- 

tric utility systems from the 
standpoint of operating revenues, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Com- 
pany renders electric and gas ser- 
vice in most of the larger cities in 
New Jersey. Among the more im- 
portant municipalities served with 
electricity and mixed gas are New- 
ark, Jersey City, Paterson, Tren- 
ton, Camden, Bayonne and Hoboken. 
Operating revenues are 72 per cent 
electric and 28 per cent gas, while 
transit operations are conducted by 
a non-consolidated subsidiary, Pub- 
lic Service Coordinated Transport. 

The territory in which Public Ser- 
vice operates is well diversified, with 
numerous chemical, steel, electrical 
machinery, food processing, textile 
and pharmaceutical plants in the area. 
Thus, the company is not heavily de- 
pendent upon any one industry as 
a source of business, though sales to 
industrial customers represented 
about 33 per cent of 1953 electric 
revenues compared with 34 per cent 
from residential customers and 29 
per cent from commercial users. 

From the standpoint of future in- 
dustrial growth, one of the most 
promising areas served by the com- 
pany is that which lies just across 
the Delaware River from the Fair- 
less Works of U. S. Steel at Morris- 
ville, Pa. Suppliers to the steel in- 
dustry, metal fabricators and others 
are moving into the region between 
Trenton and Camden which is appro- 
priately known as “New Jersey’s EI- 
bow Room.” 

Revenues derived by Public Ser- 
vice from both its electric and gas 
divisions were at new highs in 1953; 
electric revenues increased six per 
cent over 1952, and gas revenues 
were up nearly 12 per cent. Kilowatt- 
hour use by the system’s residential 
electric customers showed a satisfac- 
tory gain last year, though like other 
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metropolitan utilities, average use on 
the Public Service system (1,644 
kilowatt-hours in 1953) is well below 
the national average. 

The mixed gas supplied by Public 
Service consists largely of natural 
gas—supplied by Transcontinental 
Gas Pipe Line and Texas Eastern 
Transmission—as well as coke oven 
gas. With a substantial increase in 
building heating installations taking 
place in 1953, gas revenues rose to 
$63.5 million. Of this total, 74 per 
cent was received from residential 
customers, 15 per cent from commer- 
cial users, 10 per cent from indus- 
trial sources and one per cent from 
others. In connection with the gas 
business, it is noteworthy that last 
January Tennessee Gas Transmission 
filed with the FPC for authority to 
expand its system, a move which 
could ultimately result in larger 
available supplies of natural gas for 
Public Service. Toward this end, 
the Jersey utility has signed an agree- 
ment with Tennessee Gas (subject to 
FPC approval) for the receipt of over 
30 million cubic feet of gas per day 
beginning in 1955. 

Despite the steady year-to-year 
revenue gains reported by Public Ser- 
vice, per share earnings have failed 
to keep pace. In 1953, for example, 
net dipped to $1.99 per share (based 
on the average number of shares) or 





Public Service E. & G. 


Gross Earned 
Revenues Per Divi- 
(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
198/.. SIS3.3:° G20 fees ws csbeders 
1948.. 170.1 1.97 $0.80 2434—20 
1949.. 171.5 2.25 1.60 2534—20% 
1950.. 186.2 c¢2.06 1.60 26%—20% 
1951. . 201.4 ¢2.28 160 24%—21% 
1952.. 213.9 2.02 1.60 271%—24% 
1953.. 230.3 1.99 1.60 b271%4—24% 
a—Pro-forma. b—1953-54 range through 
March 3. c—Earnings were increased 18 cents a 


share in 1950 and 29 cents in 1951 as a result 
of filing consolidated returns which included 
subsidiary losses. Note—1950-53 earnings based 
on average number of shares. 





three cents below the figure reported 
for 1952. The principal explanation 
for this showing is the constant en- 
largement of share capitalization. In 
1953, when gross plant additions were 
the largest in the company’s history, 
1.55 million common shares were 
sold, in addition to $30 million of 
bonds. 

Moreover, while the net profit oj 
$135,014 shown by Public Service 
Coordinated Transport was the best 
showing by the transportation sub- 
sidiary since 1949 (when net income 
exceeded $2 million) the parent com- 
pany has not been able to derive any- 
thing approaching a reasonable re- 
turn on this investment. in recent 
years. 





Financing Program 


With a 1954 construction budget of 
around $80 million, only slightly be- 
low the $83 million actually spent in 
1953, the company will require some 
$50 million of new capital this year, 
with common stock probably figuring 
in the financing program. Also to be 
noted is the fact that the $1.40 divi- 
dend preference common stock 1s 
convertible into common on a share- 
for-share basis only through next 
June 30, after which the conversion 
rate falls to seven-eighths share of 
common until June 30, 1957. This 
step-down in the exchange ratio 
should spur conversions into the com- 
mon in the months immediately ahead 
improving the company’s capital ra- 
tios. (Holders of the preference stock 
who wish to switch into the higher- 
yielding common should do so before 
next July 1.) 

Both the dividend preference com- 
mon and the common stock of Public 
Service Electric & Gas are currently 
quoted around 27. At this level, the 
common stock yields 5.9 per cent from 
the indicated $1.60 annual dividend 
while the dividend preference issue 
affords a 5.2 per cent return on the 
basis of the $1.40 dividend. The 
present earnings pay-out of around 
80 per cent, coupled with prospects 
for a stable rather than a dynamic 
trend of per share earnings, does not 
suggest any near-term liberalization 
of dividend payments on the common 
stock. But for investors primarily 
interested in a well-secured return, 
the issue has appeal as an income 
situation. 
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Stock prices continue to ignore business uncertainties. 


But even assuming a new bull market is now in progress, 


there is no need to abandon a cautious investment policy 


Prediction of business or stock market de- 
velopments on the basis of analogies with past 
events has a very tenuous basis in logic and a 
rather poor record in practice, but it possesses a 
simplicity which will always lend it an irresistible 
fascination. We all remember the dire forecasts of 
eight million unemployed issued shortly after World 
War II ended, forecasts based in part on our ex- 
perience after World War I. Although this premise 
was completely wrong, a conclusion drawn from it 
as to the probable course of stock prices would 
have been correct even though the 1946-49 decline, 
while lasting longer than the 1919-21 dip, was much 
less severe. 


The advance from mid-1949 to early 1953 
was an orthodox move, but the ensuing decline to 
mid-September went too far and lasted too long to 
fit the usual definition of a mere secondary reac- 
tion. Judged solely by precedent, it could easily 
have turned out to be the first leg of a bear market, 
particularly in view of the deterioration in busi- 
ness which began during its later stages and is still 
continuing. But there has been a practically unin- 
terrupted rally ever since, carrying industrial and 
utility prices to new peaks and lasting, to date, 
nearly six months. 


Such an advance seems wholly inconsistent 
with any definition of the 1953 dip as the first 
stage of a major downtrend. Week after week, as 
major industrial indexes retreat, stock prices 
demonstrate an increasing disregard of business 
uncertainties. The bears are on the defensive, and 
their case is not improved by the fact that a very 
close analogy to the present situation can be found 
in the market history of 1923, when conditions 
remarkably similar to those now existing were fol- 
lowed by the most extensive rise in stock prices ever 
recorded before or since. 


Then, as now, business and the stock market 
had gone through a primary postwar setback 
(though the 1949 recession is obviously a most in- 
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adequate replica of the 1921 dip) and the former 
at least had gone on to new peaks. Stock prices 
had not done this, but had advanced very substan- 
tially; industrial shares, based on a daily interpola- 
tion for the Standard & Poor’s weekly index, had 
risen from 40.6 in August 1921 to 68.7 in March 
1923. But two months later the FRB industrial 
production index (old series; 1935-39 base) 
reached a peak at the 93 level and then declined 
over 20 per cent to 74 in July 1924. Reflecting this 
trade dip in advance, industrial shares fell to 53.5 
in October 1923, then rose with only a few brief 
and minor reversals to the lofty 1929 top. 


This actually proves little or nothing; too 
many other variables are involved to make this 
analogy any more reliable than any other. But the 
stock market has almost invariably discounted busi- 
ness turning points well before the event; it is not 
anticipated that the recession will last too much 
longer or proceed appreciably farther; and the abil- 
ity of stock prices to push ahead consistently in 
the face of discouraging business news strongly sug- 
gests the possibility that it is already discounting 
the coming upturn. 


Normally this prospect, if taken seriously 
enough to form a basis for investment action, would 
call for commitments in better grade business cycle 
shares, on the theory that these would give a better 
performance under early bull market conditions 
than the more stable and conservative issues. The 
latter type would thus offer little attraction. 


But whatever the future may bring, it is pre- 
cisely the normally slow-moving high grade section 
of the list which has given, and continues to give, 
by far the best market performance. Concentration 
of the bulk of one’s funds in this class thus not only | 
affords the most effective hedge against a later 
market reversal, but provides the largest profits as 
well. Under such circumstances, there is no incen- 
tive for abandoning a conservative policy. 


Written March 4, 1954; Allan F. Hussey 
1l 
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Department Store Sales 


Percentage changes in department store sales so 
far this year continue narrow and no definite pat- 
tern has yet been set. But sales prospects for soft 
goods have improved, inventories are at conserva- 
tive levels, and the outlook is considered generally 
satisfactory. Sales (Federal Reserve Board figures) 
were off one per cent during the first seven weeks 
of this year, compared with a year earlier, but a 
gain of two per cent was recorded for the most 
recent week. Signs of renewed interest in hard 
goods have appeared in some areas, with improving 
demand for household appliances, radios and TV 
sets. 


TV Shipments 


Manufacturers’ shipments of television sets to 
dealers in 1953 totaled 6,656,585, topping 1953 by 
482,000 or 7.8 per cent. Dealers’ calls slumped 
sharply as the year drew to a close, and December 
shipments of 656,175 sets were some 40,000 less 
than the November total, and were almost one-third 
under the December 1952 shipments of 965,891. 
Some pick-up has been noted since January but 
sales appear to have been hampered by expectations 
of early availability of color TV. But clearly in- 
dicating doubt concerning customer demand for 
small-screen color pictures for $1,000 or so per 
set, Emerson Radio plans to lease out color TV 
sets on a monthly basis. 


German Dollar Bonds 


German Dollar Bonds issued by 80 different 
states, municipalities and corporations, which have 
been barred from trading on American security 
markets since the day after Pearl Harbor, have 
been cleared by the Validation Board and are now 
being returned to their owners. Within a few weeks 
many of them will again be traded on stock ex- 
changes or over-the-counter. German Government 
bonds (the Dawes and Young issues) were vali- 
dated several months ago and have been traded 
on the New York Stock Exchange since mid-Jan- 
uary. Before the SEC lifts the trading ban on the 
newly validated issues, up-to-date fiscal and other 
data must be filed with the Commission. Then the 
exchanges on which they were listed originally 
must be satisfied that markets can be maintained. 
Thus far, the data asked for by SEC has been com- 
ing in slowly, except from the business corpora- 
tions. General Electric of Germany was one of the 
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first to respond, and its 6s of 1948, of which $12 
million are outstanding, are expected to be among 
the first to be restored to the Big Board’s list. 


Automobile Sales 


This year’s seasonal up-turn in new car sales in 
February carried the total 12 per cent over January, 
a better figure than the 3.2 per cent for February 
1953. But in another respect the rise was disap- 
pointing, with the month’s volume failing by 3.4 
per cent to match the year-earlier level. Nearly 
400,000 new cars were sold by retailers last month, 
compared with factory output of about 443,300. 
Dealers’ new car stocks held near the record level 
of some 600,000 compared with 374,201 as of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1953. 

The industry has tentatively scheduled output of 
541,000 cars for March, considerably higher than 
last month’s production. ‘But retail sales will have 
to climb sharply to make a favorable comparison 
with the more than 545,000 cars sold in March 
1953. 


{ 
Corporate Financing Dips 
Sales of corporate securities totaling $8.9 billion 
in 1953 were seven per cent below 1952. The 
pattern varied among individual industries, with 
security sales by finance and real estate companies 
rising appreciably during the year as a result of 
the growth of instalment debt. Financing by manu- 
facturing concerns, in contrast, declined. Electric 
and gas utilities with $3.1 billion of new issues 
emerged as the most important group from the 
standpoint of the size of the offerings. A signi- 
ficant development last year was the increase in 
publicly-offered securities to $5.6 billion, the highest 
level since 1947. This represented 62 per cent of 
all corporate security offerings, the remainder being 
accounted for by private sales. While new issues 
provided about one quarter of the money used for 
1953 capital expansion by corporations generally, 
the utilities financed 63 per cent of their plant and 
equipment needs through the sale of bonds and 
stock. 


Drug Outlook 


New pharmaceutical products being introduced 
by the ethical drug makers are helping to sustain 
volume and profits, despite lower margins on hor- 
mones, vitamins, and fine chemicals which foreign 
manufacturers are continuing to supply at costs 
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equal to or below those prevailing in domestic 
markets. Among the new specialties recently an- 
nounced are Parsidol, a Warner-Hudnut product 
for palsy sufferers; Schering’s Coridicin which is 
useful in treating colds and respiratory infections 
in children; and Milontin, brought out by Parke, 
Davis to combat a form of epilepsy. Meanwhile, 
nation-wide tests on the Salk polio vaccine are 
slated to begin shortly (results, however, will not 
be known until 1955) and gamma globulin will 
also be made available for mass inoculation. By 
and large, 1953 earnings reports of the drug makers 
now being released show improvement over 1952, 
a relatively poor earnings year for the industry. 


Zinc Output Cut 


For the third time since November American 
Zinc, Lead & Smelting has reduced its output of 
slab zinc. The latest cut of 450 tons a month brings 
its total cutback to 3,100 tons monthly. Other pro- 
ducers also have reduced output or have closed 
entirely, the over-all reduction approximating 
14,200 tons monthly or just about 18 per cent of 
the country’s smelter capacity. The price of zinc 
has drifted irregularly downward since June, 1952, 
when it broke 4.5 cents a pound from the postwar 
high of 19.50 cents, St. Louis. Last March it ap- 
peared to have steadied around 11 cents, but in mid- 
summer dropped to ten cents a pound. Two weeks 
ago it slumped to the old OPA 9.25-cent level. 
Domestic production combined with imports con- 
tinues to top consuming demand, and until they 
can be brought into balance no improvement in the 
situation is looked for. 


Personal Income Down 
Personal income has continued to decline from 


the post-Korea high of $287.5 billion reached last 


July, but the January figure of $282.5 billion was 
still $2 billion higher than the annual rate reported 
a year earlier. The Social Security tax increase 
and reductions in employment and in weekly hours 
of work were chiefly responsible for a drop of $2.1 
billion compared with December 1953. The rate 
of industrial payrolls declined $1.2 billion in Jan- 
uary, although the seasonally adjusted rate of em- 
ployment in retail and wholesale trades rose slightly. 
Government payrolls of $33.5 billion remained un- 
changed. The Commerce Department has pointed 
out that unless personal incomes begin to rise from 
the January rate in coming months, Government 
tax collections during the next fiscal year will drop 
well under the amount estimated in President Eisen- 
hower’s January budget message. 


Corporate Briefs 

Alpha Portland Cement has budgeted $6.4 million 
for plant improvements so far this year. 

Carrier Corporation had $45.3 million in un- 
filled orders as of January 31, 1954 vs. $41.8 mil- 
lion a year earlier. 

May Department Stores plans a $5 million store 
in North Hollywood, Cal., providing zoning laws 
can be changed. 

American Can plans to construct a container 

plant at Denver, Col., to supply food processing 
and brewing industries; the building will be the 
company’s sixtieth unit. 
- Merritt-Chapman & Scott has acquired 77 per 
cent of the outstanding stock of Newport Steel and 
has extended its offer to exchange one share of its 
stock for 2.1 shares of Newport common through 
March 27, 

Minnesota Power & Light has a 1954 construc- 
tion budget of $5.6 million; this compares with $8 
million spent last year. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations mendations. Notice is given— together with reasons for q 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 


be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





















































Bi 
Bonds Common Stocks for Income " 
These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion tit 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate of common stock commitments held by the average investor ; re 
the investment caliber of individual issues. issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” b 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 7 
Recent Net Call Yield on dt 
Price Yield Price --Dividends— Recent 1953 
Ui-Si- Gov't 24s, 11267 o.0206555. 99 2.57% Not 1952 1953. Price Div'ds " 
American Tel. & Tel. 254s, 1975.... 98 2.87 105 American Tel. & Tel............ $9.00 $9.00 164 55% me 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964. 109 3.43 Not Marden COMBORG oo 00. 5566054 2.80 280 60 4.7 F 
Beneficial Loan 2™%s, 1961......... 96 3.14 100% Consolidated Edison .......... 200 2.30 43 56 \ 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, Household Finance ........... 2.50 *240 50 48 f 
De: ivectshhaseeks ans anemeian 100 3.12 105 a 8 eer ne cre 3.00 300 49 6.1 cl 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............. 99 3.06 100 Louisville & Nashville.......... 4.50 500 64 78 i 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 93 3.03 103.1 MacAndrews & Forbes........ 3.00 300 4 68 5 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975..... 97 2.94 10334 May Department Stores........ 180 180 29 6.1 i 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985.. 96 2.95 105 Pacific Gas & Electric......... 200 205 41 5.4 b 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969..... 105 4.05 105 Pacific Lighting .............. 150 1.62% 34 75.9 r 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970. 102 3.09 10414 Philip Morris Ltd.............. 300 300 #4. 75 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974..... 102 336 104.6 Seheway Swres. 2... ecccss sens 240 240 42 5.7 C 
Socony-Vacuum ..........+--- 200 225 -® SS N 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 2.000 40 590 t 
agg doi av kedenaade 200. 200>; 3:33 ; 
Texas Company .............. 3.00 340 64 53 I 
Preferred Stocks Union Pacific R.R. ........... 600 600 117 51 ‘ 
eecgetienee’ i. grade issues suitable for general invest- lege ie ; } : : ; ; ; - ia = Me 1 
—— West Penn Electric ........... 205 2.20 39 5.6 V 
Recent Call : r 
Price Yield Price * Also paid stock. t Based on current quarterly rate. 7 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 133 5.26% Not 1 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 
(oar $50) ‘mon-cum.. ...¢5.0...6.. 59 = 4.24 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 104 4.33 107 ; 
Gillette Company $5 cum. conv..... 109 4.59 105 * att 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) Stocks for Income and Appreciation 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 38 5.26 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 87 5.75 105 These sound common stocks do not possess the same 


degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 








Long Term Gro wth Stocks ments in this classification. | 

Yield 

Attention of these issues is based on industry growth or --Dividends— Recent 1953 

steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 1952 1953 Price Div’ds 

is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. FE SANIOE nk cries vindevasdes $3.00 $300 43 7.0% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 400 400 55 7.3 
ae. Yield on a | re ZOO: "250 S671 
on e — atte Columbia Gas System.......... 0.90 090 13 69 
Dow Chemical *0.80 *1.00 36 28% Container Corporation ........ 2.75 2.75 4 6.0 
El Paso ee an Rae a a 160 *160 37 43 Flintkote Company ........... 250 200 29 69 
yin a or aaa aaa 240 265 59 45 General ES ee are ee 4.00 400 64 63 
Int'l Business Machines....... *4.00 *4.00 275 15 stg eae — a 2 oe 
Standard Oil of California..... 300 300 58 52 Mathieson Chemical ......-... 2.00 200 40 50 
~ eater eee Carbon....... aH a ie = Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 400 400 70 5.7 
Waleed Biecidt ..2.+<.....5... ae ae ee Simmons Company ........... 2.50 250 32 80 
Westinghouse Electric......... 200 -208 63 32 Sperry Corporation ees a dats ay 2.00 3.00 55 55 
ee Tide Water Associated Oil..... 1S ib @ SA 
* Also paid stock. RU, SED: cc ciccas bats cusses eee 3.00 3.00 41 7.3 
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tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


. - LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Breathing Spell 


A Loox BACK, in busi- 
ness aS in mountain climbing, some- 
times reveals with startling clarity the 
remarkable upward progress that has 
been made in a relatively short time. 
Take, for instance, the chemical in- 
dustry which will be the subject of 
review and forecast in the forthcom- 
mg Annual Chemical Number of 
FINANCIAL WorLpD to be published 
April 7. Since 1939 the demands for 
chemicals and allied products have 
more than quadrupled. The increase 
in value added by manufacture has 
been nearly five-fold. And growth, as 
reflected in the market value of chemi- 
cal company stocks, according to a 
New York Stock Exchange compila- 
tion, moved upward from $6.4 billion 
in 1939 to over $16.6: billion at the 
end of 1952 with a net increase in 
listings of 29 stock issues. Mean- 
while, the industry has moved into 
sixth place in rank among principal 
manufacturing industries. 

This remarkable performance adds 
up to reasonable conclusion that both 
the chemical industry’s management 
and its shareholders can regard the 
current moderate slackening of busi- 
ness in general as a needed breathing 
spell. It has been during such periods 
over a half century that this industry, 
through research, has prepared itself 
for greater expansion in the future. 


Rail-Truck Feud 


M curva suspicion 
continues to exist between highway 
truckers and railroad executives, but 
signs are multiplying that the oppos- 
ing groups may find eventually a com- 
mon meeting ground. One of these in- 
dications is to be seen in the occa- 
sional railroad announcements on 
‘‘piggy-back”’ service. Latest carrier 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


te be heard from on this point is the 
Erie Railroad, which will purchase 
100 specially equipped roller-bearing 
flat cars of 75-foot length compared 
with 53 feet for the conventional flat 
car. Added length will enable them 
to carry two 35-foot truck trailers; 
the standard flat car will accommo- 
date only one large or two small 
trailers. 

Opinion is still sharply divided over 
the merits of the plan to win truck 
traffic to the rails in this way for at 
least part of the journey. But some 
leaders in the railroad field believe 
the faint evidences of progress to date 
justify further attempts. President 
Paul W. Johnston of Erie remarked 
that the risk is not great because “we 
can use these trailer-carrying cars in 
regular service for hauling freight un- 
til such time as the movement of high- 
way trailers on our railroad becomes 
a reality.” He did not pin-point a 
date when such traffic might material- 
ize in volume, but obviously believes 
it is not too remote. The present bit- 
terness between rail and truck opera- 
tors, at times amounting to a feud, 
will evaporate quickly if a means can 
be devised in hauling some freight 
that would effect savings for thé 
truckers and yield a reasonable re- 
turn to the carriers. Such is the magic 
of a mutually beneficial profit formula. 


Coffee Note 


T HE scAPEGoAT that is 
popularly blamed for a rise in the re- 
cently published mid-January Cost- 
of-Living Index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to 115.2, just two 
points below the 115.4 peak of the 
1947-49 average reached in October 
1953, is coffee. But coffee is only one 
of three principal malefactors. Its 
price increased 3.1 per cent during the 
month (higher since) while fresh 


vegetables moved up 5 per cent and 
pork gained 6.5 per cent. There has 
been no excitement over the seasonal 
rises of the North American-produced 
commodities nor should there be over 


the South and Central American 
staple. One reason, in addition to the 
fundamental one of supply and de- 
mand, is to be found in the February 
issue of The Guaranty Survey, pub- 
lished by the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, which says: “If 
the United States Government had 
never caused little pigs to be killed, 
potatoes to be destroyed, or cotton to 
be plowed under, and if it were not 
now withholding large quantities of 
farm products from the market to 
support prices, our people could ac- 
cuse their South American neighbors 
of price-raising practices with less ab- 
surdity and better grace.’’ In short. 
what’s sauce for the goose is also 
sauce for the gander. 


Electric Utilities 


W uatever the motive 
of Gordon R. Clapp, chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, in accus- 
ing the taxpaying utilities of “lagging 
behind the demand” in making elec- 
tricity available to potential users 
throughout the nation, the statistics 
of the industry fail to disclose lack 
of initiative on the industry’s part. In 
the ten years 1946-1955 the expansion 
now undertaken by the electric utili- 
ties will have more than doubled gen- 
erating capacity and the bill for this 
added construction will have aggre- 
gated $20 billion. This expansion 
program has no parallel in American 
economic history. It looms even larger 
in importance when it is viewed 
against the background of competition 
with governmental utility ventures 
and the 20-year utility-baiting attacks 
of New Dealers. 
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Advancing America’s Chemical Frontiers for you! 


You might think this sparkling wonderland of 
lights is something out of a dream and, in a way, 
it is! It is the realization of an Allied research 
process totally new to the American scene. With 
it, Allied Chemical is helping advance America’s 
chemical frontiers . . . for you! 

In fact, this plant could well be any one of the 
more than 30 major new or expanded production 
and research facilities Allied is completing across 
the country. Each is an important addition to 
Allied’s vast productive capacity. Each will sup- 
ply new and better chemicals vital to progress in 
industry and agriculture. 








llied 


hemical 


Barrett Division 


Today, Allied Chemical provides more than 
2.000 essential chemicals used to make the neces- 
sities and comforts of our way of life. 

From Allied’s new plants and laboratories are 
coming many more . . . new synthetic fibers and 
plastics, new fertilizers for food crops, new chem- 
icals from petroleum and natural gas, and many 
others. All are contributing to a finer future for 
America .. . and for you! 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


THE ALLIED 


National Aniline Division 


General Chemical Division 




















Chemicals Vital to American Progress 


gow) 


Coal Tar Chemicals, Resins, 
Plastics and Plasticizers, Roof- 
ing and Building Products, 
Bituminous Road Materials 


Sulfuric and Other Commer- 
cial Acids, Alums, Phosphates, 
Sodium and Fluorine Com- 
pounds,‘'Genetrons,"’ Reagent 
and Laboratory Chemicals, In- 
secticides and Fungicides 


Dyestuffs and Certified Food 
Colors, Industrial Intermedi- 
ates, Synthetic Detergents, 
Pharmaceuticals, Nylon-type 
Synthetic Fiber 





Summary of ANNUAL REPORT 


Sales and operating revenues.......... 
Profit on securities .............-.05- 
Interest, dividend and other receipts... . 


Total receipts........ 


Gross income from operations......... 
WOE I ae ris Ceri Ue eG eee 


Federal income and excess profits taxes 
CR a hiteo hs 06 echoes 
Wages and salaries ........... oa 
DPR EE ode nies eawarignics 


Per share of common stock— 


hi ti ie NE ee ie ht 
pS Re pore errr 
EE DE, x saringiedccmesisess 








1953 1952 
o dip aie $545,561,000 $490, 183,000 
eww 254,000 1,974,000 
ake ws 5,774,000 4,382,000 
ere $551,589,000 $496,539,000 
ere $ 83,168,000 $ 74,686,000 
oes 0% 45,172,000 40,305,000 
px eaves 37,278,000 40,112,000 
errr 13,064,000 12,409,000 
etsade 130,575,000 121,654,000 
ipewes 26,571,000 26,569,000 
“nee $5.10 $4.55 
owstewis 5.68 5.93 
dives 3.00 3.00 





Dec. 31, 1953 Dec. 31, 1952 











Co I 2 8 aI Tee ks $303,225,000 $193,941,000 
eo ere Pra r ere err Te 677,072,000 548,107,000 

Less: reserve for depreciation, etc. ......... 308,376,000 289,387,000 
PO TE iss Kind oscars eans engns + coenes $368,696,000 $258,720,000 
Investments, deferred charges and other assets. 30,639,000 26,418,000 
CE I hh Sh nGie «Bene walews he 4 $124,051,000 $ 70,709,000 
Lem erm GO. 0. ciccccescusiannescseewas 200,000,000 50,000,000 
I ies atriek eed dita ialtion wad ahiione 34,295,000 32,845,000 
Capital stock and surplus.............+++05. 844,213,000 325,525,000 
Stockholders at end of year.............000- 28,600 27,850 
PETE TRURE CERT CTT Tree ee 29,100 27,800 
Operations 


Net income for 1953 was $45,171,647, 
a record high for the Company and an 
increase of 12% over the $40,805,400 
for 1952; earnings per share were 
$5.10 in 1953 and $4.55 in 1952. 
Sales in 1953 were 11% above those 
‘for 1952 and also were the highest on 
record. The increase in sales resulted 
largely from greater volume, due in 
part to the fact that activity in 1952 in 


CHEMICAL FAMILY-——-—— 


Nitrogen Division 


NITROGEN 
ee 


Anhydrous Ammonia, Nitro- 
gen Solutions, Urea, Fertilizer 
Materials, Methanol, Formal- 
dehyde, Ethylene Oxide and 





Semet-Solvay Division 


COKE 


Coke and By-Products, Coal, 

Gas Producing Apparatus, 

Wilputte Coke Ovens, Syn- 

thetic Wax and Other Poly- 
Glycol ethylene Products 


some of the industries served had been 
curtailed as a result of the prolonged 
steel strike. Greater capacity as the re- 
sult of completion of some of the 
Company's new facilities also was re- 
sponsible for part of the increase in 
sales. 

Notwithstanding increased charge 
for amortization and substantial charges 
for starting-up expense, gross income 
from operations increased in propor- 


Solvay Process Division 


SOLVAY 


VW 


Alkalies, Chlorine, Calcium 
Chloride, Ammonium and Po- 
tassium Compounds, Alkali 
Cleansers, Chlorinated Hy- 
drocarbons 





tion to sales. The effect of higher inter- 
est charges was more than offset by 


lower taxes and net income increased 
12% over 1952. 


New Financing 


In April 1953 the Company sold 
through a group of underwriters 
$200,000,000 of twenty-five-year 314 % 
debentures due April 1, 1978. A 
$50,000,000 three-year loan from a 
group of banks made in 1952, although 
not due until 1955, was repaid early 
in 1954. 


Construction 


Considerable progress was made on 
the Company’s construction program 
during 1953. Expenditures for fixed 
capital acquisitions in 1953 totaled 
$135,261,078, an increase compared 
with 1952 of $47,617,614. Of the 
amount expended in 1953, about 85% 
was for expansion and new projects. 


Research and Development 


The Company’s emphasis on research 
and development activities in new 
expanding fields, particularly polymers, 
resins, plastics and synthetic fibers, con- 
tinued in 1953 and a number of new 
research facilities were provided and 
research staffs increased. 

Upon completion of additional lab- 
oratories now under construction, all 
the Company’s divisions will have 
modern post-war research facilities. 


Investments and Securities 


At the end of 1953 investment in U. S. 
Government securities amounted to 
$149,752,116, of which $50,000,000 
was used in January 1954 to retire bank 
loans. At the end of the year, items in 
the marketable securities account had 
a book value of $20,424,293 and a 
quoted market value of $50,979,834. 


ANNUAL REPORT 
WILL BE SENT 
ON REQUEST 





The Annual Meeting of Stockholders will be 
held at 61 Broadway, New York City, Mon- 
day, April 26, 1954 at 1 p.m. (Daylight Saving 
Time). All stockholders are cordially invited 
to attend. 





More Stable Earnings 
For the Soap Makers 


Increasing 


importance of detergents is 


reducing 


dependence on raw materials having volatile markets. 


Result is an improved profits prospect for the industry 


KF” the first time, synthetic deter- 
gents, last year represented more 
than half of all domestic sales of soap. 
Back in 1946 synthetic sales were 
less than ten per cent of total indus- 
try volume but by 1953 they rose to 
a whopping 53.2 per cent, according 
to Association of American Soap & 
Glycerine Producers’ figures. While 
the market for soap is remarkably 
stable—per capita consumption was 
26.6 pounds in 1953 and has been 
within a few pounds of that figure for 
at least the past 30 years—the recent 
popularity of detergents has substan- 
tially changed the industry’s outlook. 

Industry volume has kept close 
pace with our growth in population. 
Over the past years, however, because 
of the price volatility of raw mate- 
rials and some unusual trade prac- 
tices, earnings of the leading soap 
producers have been highly erratic. 

Tallow, for instance, is the most 
important ingredient used in making 
all soaps except the synthetic deter- 
gents. Its price has varied as much 
as 100 per cent within just a few 





Colgate-Palmolive 


Sales Earned 

(Mil- Per *Divi- Price 
Year lions) Share dends -—Range— 
1938.. $99.5 P ; 17 —7% 
1939... 91.6 ; : 18 —11% 
1940. . 85.5 : i 20 —10% 
1941.. 105.4 . 164%4,—10% 
1942.. 1189 : : 17%—11% 
1943.. 114.0 : , 25 —16% 
1944.. 134.0 ‘ ; 33144—23% 
1945.. 135.4 : . 49 —31% 
1946.. 1464 : 6034—42%4 
1947.. 259.4 56 —33 
4534—31 


1948.. 220.3 

1949.. 204.0 4374203, 

1950.. 211.9 50%4—37% 
55144214 


1951.. 2238 
1952.. 245.7 471, 407% 


Nine months ended September 30: 


1952.. $189.0 $2.94 .... 
1953.. 199.3 3.1lab$2.00 b471%4—385% 
*Has paid dividends in each year since 1895. 


a—Plus 5% stock. b—Full year. Note: 1943 
and following years, domestic operations only. 
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Union Carbide & Carbon Photo 


months (in 1947, for example). As 
a result, profit margins at times have 
been very narrow and _ occasionally 
the soap companies have taken large 
scale inventory losses. 

In addition, Procter & Gamble, 
back in 1923, guaranteed a 48-hour 
week to its employes and, in order to 
keep production on a steady year- 
around basis, also guaranteed the 
wholesalers against any price declines. 
Today, this wholesaler commitment is 
an established trade practice. During 
generally bad business conditions the 
manufacturers, therefore, had to suf- 
fer the added burden of cash rebates 
to their wholesale outlets. The 
change to synthetic soaps, however, is 
definitely altering the picture. Most 
of the synthetic detergents are made 
from petroleum derivitives, the prices 
of which are stable. 

This basic change in the use of 
raw materials has caused some monu- 
mental upheavals among the meat 
renderers who produce tallow. <A 
very short time ago we were a tallow 
importing country ; now we can’t find 
enough foreign customers. Tallow 
has dropped from a high of 27 cents 
a pound in 1947 to 734 cents cur- 
rently. In 1951, the renderers were 
paying $7 a head for the privilege of 
hauling away the dead cattle; last 


year, $2.00. And if conditions con- 
tinue, the farmer will have to pay to 
get rid of the carcass. In addition, 
glycerine is a by-product of tallow 
and the soap producers supplied about 
half of the needs of the glycerine in- 
dustry. Now, however, Shell Oil is 
producing a synthetic substitute and 
that market is gradually being closed. 
If, on the other hand, tallow prices 
remain at current levels, it could pos- 
sibly be used in making some of the 
various types of detergents. 

Despite trying conditions and keen 
industry competition, Procter & 
Gamble and Colgate-Palmolive, the 
two largest publicly owned companies, 
have paid dividends uninterruptedly 
since the 1890s. For each of the 
past 16 years, Procter & Gamble, sell- 
ing an estimated 50 per cent of the 
domestic market, has distributed from 
$1.33 per share to $3.55 to its share- 
holders, and currently the stock is 
on a $2.60 annual basis. During the 
same period, Colgate-Palmolive has 
made distributions ranging from 25 
cents per share to $5.00, and last 
year paid $2.00 plus 5 per cent in 
stock. 

The other large unit in the indus- 
try is Lever Brothers, owned by Brit- 
ish interests. These three organiza- 
tions are currently involved in anti- 
trust litigation that began in 1952, 
the Government charging that they 
have exercised restraints on trade and 
have monopolized the industry. 
Among the allegations is that they 
have sold 75 per cent of the soap 
market for the past 20 years and are 
grabbing off more than 90 fer cent of 
the national sales of detergents. The 





Procter & Gamble 


*Sales *Earned 

(Mil- Per +§Divi- 
Year lions) Share dends §Price Range 
1938.. $209.3 $1.73 $1.33 393—26H% 
1939.. 190.0 240 a1.50 44 —33%4 
1940.. 2050 2.92 1.83 477Z—35% 
1941.. 2165 281 2.00 41 —33% 
0G... Bia 2 . ise 35%—28 
1943.. 302.22 209 1.33 384%—32% 
1944.. 3261 196 1.50 39R—347% 
1945.. 3425 197 1.33 4434—365% 
1946.. 3464 237 1.33 47 Z—35% 
1947.. 533.9 486 2.67 4732 —38 
1948.. 723.7 6.79 2.67 47"%—AlY, 
1949. 6067 296 267  575%—38i4 
1950.. 6329 634 3.55 714%—52% 
1951.. ~ A 5.31 3.00 80 —56 
1952.. 818.1 432 2.60 6974462 
1953.. 850.3 435 2.60 7114—59% 


*Years ended June 30. tHas paid dividends tn 
each year since 1891. §Calendar years. a—Plus 
stock. 
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eventual outcome, naturally, is any- 
one’s guess, but it is unlikely to be an 
important earnings factor. 

Procter & Gamble, which began op- 
erations back in 1837, now turns out 
over 100 different products, the best 
known of which are Ivory Soap and 
Crisco. In addition, it markets Ca- 
may, P & G Naptha, Dreen Sham- 
poo, Duz, Dreft and Cheer. The com- 
pany is building up its foreign inter- 
ests and earnings from these opera- 
tions this past fiscal year contributed 
nearly 8 per cent to total net profits 
of $42 million. It has had a record 
oi relatively stable earnings which 
have been aided by the adoption of 
LIFO inventory methods. Earnings 
for the six months ended December 
31, 1953 were $2.68 per share vs. 
$2.50 in the like 1952 period. 

Colgate-Palmolive—which dropped 
the name Peet from its title last Oc- 
tober — produces Palmolive Soap, 
Cashmere Bouquet, Super Suds, Vel, 
Fab, Ajax Cleanser, and a relatively 
more profitable line of shaving 
creams, dentrifices, shampoos, deodo- 
rants, talcums, and lotions. In addi- 
tion, the company is also the selling 
agent for the Vaseline products of 
the Chesebrough Manufacturing 
Company. Foreign sales are becom- 
ing a very important factor in the 
company’s operations. Thus, in 1952 
(latest year for which full figures are 
available), unconsolidated foreign 
sales of $135.6 millions compared 
with domestic sales of $245.7 million. 
Dividends received from the foreign 
subsidiaries were $2.0 million after 
taxes, about one-fifth of total net 
earnings of $10.1 million. 

Selling at 40, Colgate-Palmolive’s 
common stock affords a current cash 
yield of 5 per cent on annual divi- 
dends which total $2.00, with 5 per 
cent in stock also having been paid 
in each of the past three years. The 
first quarterly payment for 1954 has 
already included this year’s stock dis- 
tribution. Procter & Gamble is now 
selling at 68, affording a yield of 3.8 


per cent on dividends totaling $2.60 © 


annually, and having only limited 
appeal for the average investor. The 
comparatively higher return by Col- 
gate reflects the company’s relatively 
wider range of earnings and divi- 
dends. The issue nevertheless is of 
good quality and suitable for average 
investment purposes. 
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Slower Pace for 


The Copper Fabricators 


Defense and other needs have tapered off, but profits in 1953 
generally topped 1952. End of EPT helps to offset effect 


of current sales drop. Chile an uncertain price factor 


eading copper fabricators’ sales in 
LC 1953 topped 1952, and profits in 
most instances improved over the 
year before. Reports for the full year, 
however, are yet to be released by 
several of the principal units. Cur- 
rent and recent trade advices, and 
over-all industry statistics, indicate 
that in recent months receding sales 
volume and narrowed margins slowed 
the gains recorded in the first half of 
last year. But there appear to be 
good reasons for 1954 earnings of the 
fabricators to be fairly well main- 
tained. 

Leveling off of new defense busi- 
ness, slowdowns in general industry, 
easing prices in the world copper 
market, and uncertainties engendered 
by the long deadlock and recently de- 
layed settlement of the Chilean cop- 
per situation, all contributed to the 
falling off in deliveries by fabricators 
and to the drop in new orders. While 
the latter have been coming in at a 
more lively rate lately, they are for 
below-average amounts for the most 
part, indicating extreme caution on 
the part of consumers. Profit mar- 
gins, which during much of 1953 re- 
flected price rises following removal 
of Government controls a year ago, 
have been narrowed by wage in- 
creases granted several months ago. 

All these factors tend to cloud 
nearby earnings prospects, but as a 


strong offset is the fact that the 30 
per cent excess profits tax expired 
with 1953, and that 1954 pretax earn- 
ings will be subject only to the nor- 
mal Federal income tax of 52 per 
cent (1953 rate) which may yet turn 
out to be but 47 per cent. 

The latest fabricator statistics is- 
sued by the Copper Institute indicate 
how the uncertainties of the past six 
or eight months have changed the 
statistical picture. In the first six 
months of 1953 copper consumption 
by fabricators—that is, the copper 
content of fabricated items they de- 
livered to consumers—totaled 756,- 
819 tons. Deliveries dropped steadily 
in the last half, totaling only 619,050 
tons, December marking an 18-month 
low with 83,652 tons. January showed 
an upturn to 100,805 tons, but still 
less than the monthly average of the 
last half of 1953. Since mid-February, 
however, consumers have shown 
anxiety for immediate shipments, in- 
dicating that inventories have been 
getting too low for comfort. 

The slump in forward business has 
continued, however, and unfilled or- 
ders, which had dropped from a high 
of 296,760 tons at the end of Febru- 
ary last year, to a year-end total of 
170,917 tons, fell to 142,588 tons as 
of January 31. 

Although fabricated items are 
billed at prices prevailing on the day 


The Principal Copper Fabricators 


7—Sales (Millions) ——, 
Year -—Nine Months— 
1952 1952 1953 


Anaconda Wire & 





CY 2:45 oveeey $133.9 a$64.4 a$77.9 
Bridgeport Brass. . 126.8 .... b142.7 
General Cable..... 116.4 a57.7 a66.0 
Mueller Brass..... 051.4 .... ©6007 
Revere Copper & 

_ tee 187.8 133.4 195.6 
Rome Cable ...... e54.6 £13.8 £14.3 
Scovill Mfg. ...... 943 724 98.4 

*Declared or paid to March 3. a—Six 


November 30. e—Year ended March 31 
h—Nine months ended December 31. 


months ended June 30. 
of following year. 


--Earned Per Share—, 


Year —Nine Months—, --Dividends—, Recent 


1952 1952 1953 1953 *1954 Price 
$7.44 $5.59 $5.92 $4.00 None 47 
4.23 .... »b5.47 2.00 $0.50 26 
2.38 1.61 1.76 0.45 0.70 i 
c5.70 is 05.46 1.10 0.90 25 
Soe 3372 615 300 «6S 39 
e4.01 h3.17 h2.53 1.15 0.70 19 
2.37. 1.37 2.35 2.00 1.00 29 


b—Full year. c—Year ended 
f—Three months ended June 30. 
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of shipment, consumers are reluctant 
A quarterly dividend of $0.50 to place orders when the price situa- 
per share in cash has been tion is clouded. Until last midyear, 
declared on the Common copper held around 35 cents a pound, 


Stock of C. I. T. Financrat but with the persistent decline in the 
CorporaTIon, payable April 


k : : “a 
1. 1954. to see af world market, and increasing avail 
ability of non-Chilean foreign copper, 

record at the close of busi- “ 
ness March 10, 1954, The domestic producers dropped to the 
sransfer bovis will aainGibae. 30-cent level. For six months Chile 
Checks will be mailed. held stubbornly to the equivalent of 
C. Joun Kunn, 35 cents delivered here, but sold none 
Treasurer and accummulated a surplus of more 
February 25, 1954. than 150,000 tons. Even now, while 
outwardly capitulating and willing to 


meet world competition, Chile has 
ELLIOTT 


been slow to enact legislation neces- 
[o GOMPANY A NACOND A sary to implement the tentative agree- 


JEANNETTE. PA ment whereby the American stockpile 

ore ia a he on will acquire the surplus at the world 
The Board of Directors has declared the The Board af Lites of price. The agreement calls for more 
following dividends: 


Anaconda Copper Mining Com- favorable tax laws and for more 
5% Cumulative Preferred Stock pany has today declared a 


ie eee “ Hividend of Sevaliiiive Conte liberal rates of exchange for Ameri- 
umulative Secon Pa e a ° 
Preferred Stock ($.75) per share on its capital can producers operating in Chile. 
A dividend of 62%c, payable April 1, 1954 ‘| stock of the par value of $50 
to stockholders of record March 15, 1954. per share, payable March 30, Look for Upturn 
1954, to stockholders of recor 2 : ‘ a 
aera at the close of business on Despite the decline in waiting or- 
A quarterly dividend of 40c, payable A 
March 31, 1954 to stockholders of record March 6, 1954. ders and the low level of current ship- 


March 15, 1954. C. EARLE MORAN i 
4 M. G. SHEVCHIK, Secretary Secretary and Treasurer mene fabricators look: for ‘the ‘next 


February 24, 1954 25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. several weeks to see the Chilean situ- 
ation straightened, the price outlook 
clarified and an improvement in both 


| g shipments and new business. But the 
expected upturn is unlikely to be re- 
L et Fi U4 ncial Wo | ld flected in first quarter results. The 


course of general business also is be- 
save you time, keep you better posted ing watched closely since the highly 
cyclical nature of the industry ren- 
. . - on Market Outlook and Other Barometers ders it particularly vulnerable to fluc- 
of Business tuations in the general economic 
on Security Investment Opportunities trend. Even mild business recessions 
News of Active Stocks and Selected Issues Se eee nen ee See ome 
on Current Trends and Dividends Declared sale ¥ 
on “Factograph” Position of Leading Companies Preece snaerraggto : Ss esciroad 
on Per Share Earnings of Hundreds of Stocks a -Giaaal te ae yon 
on orp bec Determine Security VALUES paid in every year since O e56. Muel- 
a 


; ler Brass has made payments regu- 
at a cost of less than 6 cents a day. larly since 1935 and Rome Cable 


since 1939. Anaconda Wire and 
Bridgeport Brass have each distribu- 
FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. (Mar. 10) ted divideda:siuce 4040: dend Binasie 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order since 1946. General Cable has made 
for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, including 


Revised 304-Page $5.00 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL Free. 2 ge ag apes erent tig 8 
1951—before that only in the three 
years 1947-49, 

Shares of the copper fabricators 
are of speculative caliber with the 
exception of Scovill Manufacturing, 
whose two preferred stocks are of in- 
vestment grade while the common 
issue is suitable for the average busi- 
nessman’s portfolio. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Democrats will gain control of House in fall election, predict 


Capitol Hill writers—Trend of unemployment this month watched 


by policymakers—Government may work off butter surplus soon 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Most of the 
political writers in Washington pre- 
dict that the House will go Demo- 
cratic at the next elections. Many of 
the Congressmen seem to think so too. 
The Republicans, it’s judged, are 
fighting with each other too hard to 
keep their hold. The chances that the 
Senate will remain under nominal Re- 
publican control are better since it is 
chiefly Democrats who are up this 
year for reelection. 

Democrats seem to be itching to in- 
vestigate the Administration, al- 
though there’s nothing in particular 
that they want to look into. It’s a 
matter of collecting favorable news 
clippings, and getting good lecture 
bookings. The Democratic technique 
in these things is smoother than the 
Republican; many developed admi- 
rable talents for appearing utterly dis- 
interested, or at least deadpan, while 
forcing somebody to put himself on 
record in the most unfavorable way. 
A Republican does the talking him- 
self, gradually building up a reputa- 
tion for being a scold. 

That a change would greatly af- 
fect the legislation to be written is 
doubtful. In the various committees, 
the present Congress is considering 
all sorts of bills that could fit the 
label of either party with equal 
seemliness and comfort. On the other 
hand, a series of Democratic Con- 
gresses never passed the vast pro- 
grams that Truman used to put into 
his annual messages. 


The Treasury used forethought 
in delaying sending to Congress its 
proposals for cutting excises. Such 
proposals invariably hurt business; 
luggage buyers, for instance, used 
to complain about how people always 
were waiting for some promised tax 
reduction. But with so much insis- 
tence in Congress upon cutting reven- 
ues, the Treasury may have to reverse 
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itself and to try to resist the various 
reductions. 


In Congress, sentiment pretty 
obviously seems to favor cutting per- 
sonal income and excise taxes as soon 
as possible. Democrats have the ad- 
vantage: they can make it a party 
issue since they have no responsibility 
for the budgetary balance. Most Re- 
publicans dislike injecting further 
quarrels into their party and so don’t 
publicly come out for reductions. 
They may later. 

The Administration policy is not 
yet clear. Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey, to be sure, has come out 
in opposition to Senator George’s bill 
to raise personal exemptions. How- 
ever, the President has intimated that 
that policy may change this month 
after employment figures are in. If 
the number of unemployed fails to de- 
cline in the month when hiring usu- 
ally rises, the Administration won’t 
be able to resist Congressional pres- 
sure. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
is not taking the initiative. Chair- 
man Reed would like to get the scat- 
tered immunities, exemptions and 
other details on which he’s now work- 
ing, onto the books before the ques- 
tion of personal payments come up. 


The idea of the Government’s 
guaranteeing long term credits to for- 
eign buyers of American equipment 
is being taken up by the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee. Senator Capehart 
looked thoroughly into whether either 
the International Bank or the Ex- 
port-Import Bank can help. It may be 
that Export-Import will be persuaded, 
without passage of legislation, to 
handle this. 


Curiously, one of the major jobs 
going on in the Commerce Depart- 
ment is preparing new controls over 





industry, for use in the event of war. 
Outsiders are rather critical of this. 
It’s their notion that the heritage of 
WPB in the World War and of NPA 
are sufficient. The Department, how- 
ever, is trying to keep the inherited 
orders up-to-date and would like in- 
creased appropriations to do it. 

This involves keeping track of the 
many consumer products using such 
essentials as steel, aluminum, nickel 
and other potentially “critical” mate- 
rials. The old orders, in order to save 
such materials for the Armed Ser- 
vices, prohibited manufacture of se- 
lected consumer products. Commerce 
men consider that these products con- 
tinually change, so that the orders 
must constantly be amended. 

Defense work is mixed up with 
providing a Washington forum for 
visiting businessmen. The forum is 
an Industry Advisory Meeting, at 
which visitors listen to people from 
State, Justice, Labor and other De- 
partments, and swap gossip as at an 
annual trade convention. 


It’s expected that the Govern- 
ment’s large stocks of butter will be 
shipped this spring to England and 
to Russia. The Government won’t sell 
directly except at prices covering cost. 
But it will be willing to offer the but- 
ter in open market. It’s thought that 
conditions of sale will be favorable to 
brokers who want to resell abroad. 

The great point is that the Govern- 
ment will carefully point out that the 
butter had been stored for a long time 
and so is not as fresh as, say, the 
print product stocked by the average 
American grocery. This should keep 
most of the domestic brokers off, leav- 
ing a clear field for foreign buyers. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends 
have been declared by the 
Board of Directors: 


Preferred Stock 

A regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable April 1, 1954 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on 
March 15, 1954. 


Common Stock 

A quarterly dividend of 
$0.15 per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, payable April 1, 
1954 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 

on March 15, 1954. 
‘Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be 

mailed. 

Wo. J. WILLIAMS 
Vice-President & Secretary 





WELLINGTON 


<> FUND 


97th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


20c a share from net invest- 
ment income, payable March 
31 to stock of record March 
10, 1954. 

WALTER L. MORGAN, President 
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MARTIN-PARRY 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of fifteen cents (15¢) on the Capital Stock of 
the Corporation, payable April 5, 1954, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 20, 1954. 
T. RUSS HILL, President 














MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
February 25, 1954 


A quarterly dividend of fifty (50c) 
cents per share has been declared, pay- 
able March 30, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business March 10, 
1954. 

JOHN G. GREENBURGH, 


Treasurer 
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New-Business Brevities 





Rubber... 


A sure-fire way for a man to take a 
load off his feet, according to the B. 
F. Goodrich Company, is by wearing 
shoes with a new lightweight rubber 
heel now marketed in limited quanti- 
ties—much softer than ordinary rub- 
ber heels, the new type is made with 
a waterproofed wood core to facili- 
tate attachment to a’shoe... . . Bene- 
fiting from discovery of a new chemi- 
cal. ingredient by its researchers, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company is 
manufacturing a white sidewall tire 
which is said to-remain crack-free and 
true to color for its original life— 
since the ingredient minimizes oxida- 
tion and weather checking, thereby 
helping to prolong the life of a tire, 
it is being used in the manufacture 
of the company’s entire tire line, black 
as well as white. . . . Rayon has dis- 
placed cotton duck in the manufacture 
of industrial conveyor belts marketed 
by U. S. Rubber Company under the 
trade names U.S. Matchless and U.S. 
Giant—more resistant to tearing than 
the duck belts, the rayon plies have 
also proven economical in operation 
since they weigh a third less and con- 
sequently consume considerably less 
power. 


Automotive ... 

Nash Motors claims to have a 
triple-threat which will “obsolete” air 
cooling units now available for auto- 
mobiles and “bomb-shell’’ the indus- 
try with respect to price—this is how 
the company heralds its new ALll- 
Weather Eye, a single unit which 
cools, heats and ventilates (what’s 
more, all components are forward of 
the instrument panel). Now 
there’s an easy way to tell how many 
miles per gallon your car is giving 
within two per cent accuracy—a new 
gadget for installation on the dash- 
board or steering column continuously 
records gasoline consumption ; distri- 
bution is by McCulloch Motors Cor- 
poration. There’s a new $1.5 
million auto and airplane engine parts 
research center in the works—it will 
be built near Cleveland, O., by Eaton 


Manufacturing Company. . . . Latest 
in auto trailers is the streamlined 
model pictured below which opens up 
(bottom photo) to provide three 


bunks and has sufficient storage space 
for complete camping equipment— 
made by Hille Engineering Corpora- 
tion from fibrous glass and Vibrin 
(a resin produced by U. S. Rubber 
Company’s Naugatuck Chemical Di- 
vision), the trailer is permanently 
colored; it is priced to market for 
around $1,500. 


Books & Booklets ... 

There’s no doubt that it’s always 
anniversary time in the business 
world after looking over The Busi- 
ness Founding Date Directory, by 
Etna M. Kelley, published this week 
by Morgan & Morgan (228 pages, 
$10)—providing a chronological and 
alphabetical list of over 9,000 com- 
panies established prior to 1916, the 
book is of value to companies with 
products suitable for the ‘‘anniver- 
sary market,’ corporations about to 
celebrate their own anniversary and 
others interested in American busi- 
ness history. .. . Representing a very 
substantial contribution to the skimpy 
inventory of literature on the rela- 
tively new field of financial and stock- 
holder public relations is a new book 
published a week ago by Harper & 
Brothers under the title Financial 
Public Relations for the Busimess 
Corporation—written by Herman S. 
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Hettinger, former chairman of the 
marketing department, University of 
Pennsylvania, the book (204 pages, 
$3.50) treats of the field in great 
detail and includes chapters on the 
annual report, stockholder literature, 
media for financial publicity, organi- 
zation of a program and the like; it 
would be a worthy addition to any 
executive’s bookshelf... . / A concrete 
adjunct to some reference libraries 
might also be the 1954 edition of 
the Portland Cement Association’s 
Cement & Concrete Reference Book 
—profusely illustrated with both 
charts and photographs, the 112-page 
booklet is filled with interesting facts 
about the history, manufacture and 
uses of portland cement and concrete. 


Random Notes... 

Handy for the home or office first- 
aid emergency is a new Curad skin- 
thin plastic adhesive tape in a special 
dispenser eliminating tearing or cut- 
ting with scissors to obtain a length— 
white in color, waterproof and sticky 
under all weather conditions, the new 
product is by the Bauer & Black Di- 
vision of the Kendall Company. 
Lucille Ball and Desi Arnaz, who 
ventured in the merchandising field 
under the name Desilu, Inc., believe 
their enterprise to be the first to be 
successful in utilizing the association 
of a well known name with a product 
sold on an adult as well as a children’s 
level—since 1952 when the program 
was initiated, 31 nationally known 
manufacturers have been permitted 
to tag their merchandise with the / 
Love Lucy seal; interestingly enough, 
Desilu, Inc., will turn down a manu- 
facturer seeking its approval if it be- 
lieves the proposition is an attempt 
to capitalize on the Ball-Arnaz names 
to sell inferior merchandise. ... Name 
the appliance and you can have it 
turn on and off automaticaly at a de- 
sired time simply by the use of the 
Synchro-matic Time Control intro- 
duced by Selectric Products Company 
—set like and even usable as an elec- 
tric clock, the control resets itself 
daily, or can be regulated by hand for 
temporary use. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 


MARCH 10, 1954 





TUNG-SOL 


Reports for ’53 


Firry YEARS AGO in a small shop two men 
who recognized the potential of the then 
infant automobile industry began experi- 
menting with electric lamps for cars. By 
1907 they had developed the first practical 
miniature electric lamp for auto headlights. 
Within a few years such lamps were stand- 
ard equipment on American automobiles. 

From the efforts of these two men grew 
the company that is today known as Tung- 
Sol Electric Inc. Still one of the largest 
suppliers of automotive lamps, Tung-Sol 
today derives the major part of its income 
from the manufacture and sale of electron 
tubes. As one of the outstanding suppliers 
of tubes, Tung-Sol has played an important 
part in the rapid advance of electronics dur- 
ing and since World War II and is con- 
tinually increasing its capacity to develop 
products demanded by the growing applica- 
tions of electronics to our everyday lives. 


TUNG-SOL 


ELECTRIC INC. 


95 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEWARK 4, N. J. 





SALES 


For the sixth year in a row, Tung-Sol set sales 


records in 1953. Sales totalled $40,017,549, an 
increase of almost 13% over 1952 sales of 


$35,489,558. 


EARNINGS 


Net earnings for the year were $1,780,882, 
equal to $3.07 per share on 554,902 shares of 
Cc Stock outstanding, as npared to 
earnings of $2,007,713, or $3.75 per share on 
514,056 common shares in 1952. The decline 
was caused principally by lower fourth quarter 
sales Iting from inventory caution, 
coupled with a substantial volume of non- 
r ing costs ted with our plant ex- 
pansion and improvement program. 














PLANT EXPANSION 


Tung-Sol expended $1,938,000 for plant ex- 
pansion and new equipment last year. These 
expenditures provided additional working 
d and intensified a program of 
moder izati and hani , and im- 
proved engineering and research facilities, all of 
which increase our efficiency of operation. 








RESEARCH and DEVELOPMENT 


During 1953 research at Tung-Sol covered wide 
areas, with emphasis on color television and 


tors—diodes and transistors. In 





addition, special tubes are constantly being 
developed for such purposes as automobile 
ignition, hi-fi recording, electronic computers, 
calculators, control mechanisms and other 
industrial applications. 

















INTERLAKE IRON 
CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 4 
Dividend No. 39 February 25, 1954 
The Board of Directors has 
|this day declared a dividend 
of thirty cents (30¢) per 
share on the outstanding 
shares of common stock 
without par value of this 
Corporation, payable 
March 31, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business March 
15, 1954. The transfer 
: books do not close. Checks 
oc will be mailed. 
: J. P. FAGAN 
Executive Vice President and Treasurer 




















TEXAS TEXTILE MILLS 


The regular quarterly dividend of TEN 
CENTS per share has been declared pay- 
able on March 3ist to the stockholders 
of record on March 10, 1954. 


PAUL CARRINGTON, 
Secretary 
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Business Background 





Three cents of the sales dollar put into research and product 


development helps sustain growth of Minnesota Mining sales 





TILL GROWING — Common 

stock of the Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Company was ad- 
mitted to trading by the New York 
Stock Exchange early in 1946. Since 
then both the stock and the company 
have been performing well. For 1945, 
sales totaled $63.5 million. They 
soared within three years to $108.2 
million for 1948. For the year 1953, 
figures that will be carried in the 
annual report now in process of print- 
ing will show they doubled to another 
new high of $219.9 million. For 1954, 
demand for company products so far 
has held about even with a year ago, 
but the management expects sales to 
reach $240 million for the full year. 


Basic Policy—Continued growth, 
to hear “3-M’s” management peo- 
ple tell it, has been largely a matter 
of good luck. In this claim, of course, 
there is an element of truth. But 
analysts point the finger at a probably 
better reason. It is the company’s 
policy of ploughing back at least 50 
per cent of annual earnings for expan- 
sion of parent company facilities, 
acquisition of smaller companies in 
related fields, and research and prod- 
uct development. With respect to the 
last item, President H. P. BuETow 
said during a recent visit in New 
York that it has been the company’s 
practice to “re-invest 3 per cent of its 
sales dollar for research and product 
development.” Approximately $40 
million has been diverted to that use 
since 1926 and more than $40 million 
of 1953 sales represented new prod- 
ucts and new businesses developed 
since 1945. 


In the Hopper—Asked if com- 
pany engineers and research scientists 
had anything in the laboratory that 
might prove as great a success as 
Scotch Tape, Grorce H. Ha prin, 
executive vice president and director 
of sales, declined to go on record 
specifically. But he offered this obser- 
vation: “Scotch brand cellophane and 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





other pressure sensitive tapes now 
constitute between 40 and 50 per cent 
of our sales. When I come back here 
in another ten years I expect to be 
able to say the Scotch tape percentage 
of the total is much smaller.” Other 
products currently include coated 
abrasives, adhesives and coatings, 
roofing granules and chemicals. New 
ones, just out of the hopper, include 
magnetic recording tape and fiber re- 
inforced plastic pipes. 


Worthington - Mueller — Wed- 
dings of centenarians are uncommon, 
which gives added piquancy to a 
joint announcement of the Worthing- 


Mueller & Ramsey 


ton Corporation and the L. J. Mueller 
Furnace Company of plans to unite. 
The former company was established 
in 1840 and long has been world 
famous for its pumps. In 113 years 
of progress, it has pioneered in many 
engineering branches*and now pro- 
duces a wide range of machinery and 
equipment for industry, public works 
and for the home. The Mueller com- 
pany has been in business 97 years, 
just short of the century mark, and 
manufactures a complete line of oil, 
gas and coal fired heating units. 
Hopart C. Ramsey, Worthington’s 
president, said the transfer of net 
assets, name and goodwill of Mueller 
was contemplated in exchange for 
Worthington common stock. Haroip 
P. MUELLER, president of the furnace 
company, will call a special meeting 


of his company’s shareholders to vote 
upon the proposal. 


Aeroquip—A symbol that comes 
close to suggesting the corporate 
name has been adopted for ticker tape 
recordings of transactions in Aero- 
quip Corporation common shares, just 
admitted to trading on the American 
Stock Exchange. In the opening 
transactions, 100 common shares each 
were bought at 634 for the trust ac- 
counts of AOP Presidént PETER F. 
Hurst’s sons—10-year-old RONALD 
F, and 8-year-old ANTHoNy P. 
Hurst. The three, with Mrs. Hurst, 
were present as observers at the in- 
vitation of Exchange President Ep- 
warp T. McCormick and Chairman 
Joun J. MANN. 


Investment Plan — Investments 
by the public under the new Monthly 
Investment Plan of the New York 
Stock Exchange indicate that the ad- 
monition of President KEITH Fun- 
STON has been in close harmony with 
views of member firm participants. 
Mr. Funston, and member firm advis- 
ers, have stressed the urgent necessity 
of encouraging newcomers to invest 
only in stocks that give assurance of 
income return or better than average 
promise of growth over the longer 
term. The six leading stocks in popu- 
larity, as measured by the number of 
plans set up in the first weeks are: 
Radio Corporation of America, Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph, General 
Motors, Dow Chemical, Standard 
Oil (N.J.) and U.S. Steel Corpora- 
tion. In these issues, which incident- 
ally are included in pension funds and 
foundation portfolios, a total of 941 
plans have been set up. 


Automatic Controls—‘Virtually 
every field of technology is striving 
today to obtain better results by 
means of automatic controls,’ report 
Harotp W. Sweatt, board chair- 
man, and PAuL B. WIsHART, presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company. Company sales 
in 1953 topped the $200 million mark 
for the first time in history, up nearly 
$40 million from 1952 to $214 million 
last year. Net income of $10.3 million 
compared with $9.0 million the year 
before. In 1953, income and excess 
profits taxes soaked up $18.3 million 
against $11.5 million in 1952. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1954 1953 


9 Months $0. January 31 


Austin, Nichols ......... 64 $0.69 
Cosden Petroleum ....... 2.64 1.83 
Kimberly-Clark .......... 3.74 2.94 
Peabody Coal ........... D0.56 D0.02 
Truax-Traer Coal ....... 1.58 1.56 


6 Months to January 31 


Addressograph-Multigraph 3.05 2.35 
Argus Cameras ......... 1.36 1.01 
Froedtert Corp. ......... 0.64 0.45 
Higtie Wie. 2 es iss. 0.54 0.46 
King-Seeley ............ 1.82 1.98 
Smith-Douglass ......... 0.71 0.81 
United Electric Coal..... 1.06 1.22 
3 Months to January 31 

Chale We bie ei oe an% 0.89 0.88 
Dresser Industries ....... 1.29 0.47 
Le er Oe 0.57 0.61 
Int’l Harvester .......... 0.24 0.72 
Lakey Foundry .......... 0.12 0.32 
Minneapolis-Moline ...... D148 D115 
Olivet Gate us inate as D0.05 D0.16 
Reliance El. & Engineer... 0.78 0.84 
West Va. Pulp & Paper.. 0.47 0.50 
1953 1952 


12 Months to December 31 


Abbott Laboratories ..... 2.35 2.25 
American Bank Note..... 0.69 0.83 
American Chicle ......... 3.59 3.16 
Amer. Home Products.... 3.41 3.03 
American Ice ........... 1.01 0.53 
Amer. Investment (Ill.).. 2.29: 2.20 
American Snuff ......... 2.83 3.05 
American Tel. & Tel...... 11.32 10.43 
American Tobacco ....... 5.90 4.79 
Amer. Writing Paper.... 2.13 1.38 
Arizona Public Service... 1.24 1.38 
Armstrong Cork ........ 5.84 5.47 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton . 1.54 1.51 
Belding Heminway ...... 1.38 1.12 
eee 0.78 0.37 
i ee) ae 8 ee 3.45 4.32 
Blumenthal (Sidney) .... 0.28 1.45 
Bridgeport Brass ........ 5.47 4.23 
Briggs & Stratton........ 5.40 5.16 
Brown Rubber .......... 2.37 2.29 
Brown & Sharpe......... 3.30 4.53 
Calumet & Hecla....... d<;’ a 0.89 
Century Investors ....... 0.30 0.18 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy.. 15.02 16.39 
C.LT. Financial ......... 3.62 3.08 
Cluett, Peabody ......... 4.12 3.97 
Dallas Power & Light.... 8.67 8.72 
Davenport Hosiery ...... 1.89 2.92 
Dayton Power & Light... 2.63 2.85 
Detroit Steel Corp........ 2.16 1.80 
Durham Hosiery ........ 1.20 1.60 
Eastern Gas & Fuel...... 1.20 2.10 
Eastern Malleable Iron... 2.89 4.32 
Eastman Kodak ......... 2.86 2.74 
Easy Washing Machine... al.60 3.45 
Hatem Bite? .c.8i. 0 sued... 5.41 5.27 
Ekco Products .......... 3.94 3.43 
ge reer 9.18 0.13 
Fairbanks, Morse ........ 3.55 3.84 
Ferre: Gap. cide ise ien os 2.60 2.30 
Fishman (M. H.)........ 1.33 1.29 
Florida Power Corp...... 1.89 1.81 
Foster Wheeler ......... 5.05 1.56 
Fuller (George A.)...... 1.89 1.83 
tn ERP ero re 0.35 D0.04 
Gaylord Container ....... 2.89 3.01 
General Cigar ........... 2.45 2.07 
General Electric ......... 5.75 5.26 
General Time ........... 4.48 4.08 





EARNED PER SHARE 

ON COMMON STOCK: _ 1953 1952 
12 Months to December 31 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. $10.28 $8.30 


Gotham Hosiery ......... D1.53 D1.17 
Grand Rapids Varnish. . — 77 0.65 
Gt. Lakes Dredge & Dock 1.45 2.06 
Gt. Northern Iron Ore... 2.00 1.26 
Great Northern Paper.... 4.63 4.64 
Se A Se 4.27 4.17 
Hazel-Atlas Glass ....... 1.43 1.36 
Houdaille-Hershey ...... 3.27 2.22 
Interchemical Corp. ...... 3.61 2.93 
Iowa-Illinois Gas & El.... 2.34 2.21 
Iowa Power & Light..... 1.94 1.74 
(4, a 2.44 2.56 
maneee (M. Goa... ... is 4.54 4.35 
Klein (D. Emil)......... 0.30 0.33 
Lake Shore Mines........ *0.14 *().07 
Lepird €P.)° ... 5.260: 2.28 2.01 
Maracaibo Oil ........... 0.87 0.97 
Marion Power Shovel.... 3.94 4.26 
Merck & Co., Inc......... 0.96 1.01 
Mesta Machine .......... 3.50 2.71 
PE ee ee 2.26 1.98 
Mountain States Power... 1.35 1.14 
National Acme .......... 6.02 5.53 
Nat’! Automotive Fibres.. 3.24 2.06 
National Distillers ....... 1.18 1.13 
National Gypsum ........ 2.71 2.84 
Nattonal Lead .......... 2.58 2.06 
National Supply ......... 6.36 6.20 
Peeme Tim Cona........ 0.90 1.86 
Panhandle Oil ........... 0.67 0.55 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke.. 9.72 8.57 
Philadelnhia Electric .... 2.36 2.20 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc........ 1.48 1.34 
Pittsburgh Railways ..... 0.15 0.45 
Plymouth Oil ........... 3.32 3.97 
Puget Sound Pulp & Tim. 3.71 3.64 
Rockwell Spring & Axle.. 3.12 spe 
Ruppert (Jacob) ........ 1.43 2.72 
Safeway Stores:......... 4.31 2.01 
St. Louis Southwestern... 47.85 70.49 
Schering Corp. .......... 0.91 0.96 
| A ae 3.60 3.44 
Standard Brands ........ 2.90 2.72 
Standard Oil (Ky.)...... 4.01 3.94 
Stromberg-Carlson ...... 3.30 3.28 
Texas Utilities .......... 3.33 3.12 
Tobacco & Allied Stocks.. 0.45 0.53 
Union Oil of Calif........ 6.41 4.61 
Weed Prat .is) ........ 5.08 4.32 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry.... 7.37 4.89 
Th Be RP. bie ccc.e..s 5.19 4.33 
Westinghouse Elec. ...... 4.53 4.23 
White Motor ............ 6.20 4.44 
Wisconsin Pub. Service... 1.54 1.36 
Worthington Corp. ...... 5.18 5.40 
12 Months to November 30 
Bastian-Blessing ......... 5.21 3.91 
Douglas Aircraft ........ 15.46 8.99 
Elastic Stop Nut......... 2.62 3.16 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. ........ 7.76 742 
Gen. Tire & Rubber...... 4.91 4.82 
Hooker Electrochemical .. 2.87 2.90 
Superior Tool & Die..... 0.53 0.68 
pf ee eee er 0.95 0.99 
Wayne Pump ........... 0.07. D0.25 
9 Months to November 30 

6 aS, a eee 2.34 2.11 
12 Months to October 31 

Amer. Air Filter......... 2.61 2.51 
Cont’] Aviation & Eng.... 0.61 0.51 
Ryan Aeronautical ....... 3.80 2.23 





*Canadian currency. 


a—Combined Class A and 
Class B stocks. 


D—Deficit. 

















What about 


TAX-FREE 


in 2 
ID54 3 
Although lower individual 

income tax rates are now effec- 
tive, the tax-exempt income 
available from state and muni- 
cipal bonds will continue as a 
major advantage for the investor. 
Not only will there continue to 
be tax relief but, for those who 
have not previously enjoyed the 
benefits of municipals, there ac- 
tually may be extra income in the 
tax-exempt yield of these issues. 

Revised to reflect the rates 
which became effective January 
1, our new and timely compari- 
son chart, “Tax-Exempt vs Tax- 
able Bonds,” presents clear tab- 
ulations to help you determine 
the degree of tax relief an in- 


vestor in your income bracket 
may expect. 













¥ Send without 
cost or obligation 
for “Tax-Exempt vs ns BY 
Taxable Bonds,” 
together with our 
latest list of 
selected tax-free 
bond offerings. 
Write for 
Booklet FW-3 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC 


CHICAGO, 123 S. LA SALLE STREET 
NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 




















To the Holders of 


SINCLAIR OIL 
CORPORATION 


Temporary 
3% % Convertible 
Subordinated Debentures 
Due January 15, 1983 


Definitive coupon Deben- 
tures bearing interest cou- 
pons due July 15, 1954, and 
following, and definitive fully 
registered Debentures with- 
out coupons are now ready 
for exchange for temporary 
Debentures at the office of 
the Trustee, Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, Trust 
Department, 140 Broadway, 
New York 15, N. Y. There is 
no charge to the holder for 
such exchange. 

Since the temporary De- 
bentures provided coupons 
for the payment of interest to 
January 15, 1954, only, it is 
suggested that this exchange 
be made before July 15, 1954, 
the next interest date. 

SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION 

P. C. Spencer, President 
March 10, 1954 




















WATURAL Gae 
y ON MISSISSIPPI 


RIVER FUEL 
CORPORATION 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors held on February 25, 
1954, a cash dividend of sixty 
cents (60¢) per share was de- 
clared on the Common Stock 
payable March 31, 1954, to 
shareholders of record at the 
close of business March 12, 
1954. 
A. W. Manley, 


SECRETARY 




















Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation held today, 
February 25, 1954, a dividend of fifty cents (50c) 
per share was declared on the Common Stock of 

the Corporation, payable March 31, 
1954, to Common stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
March 5, 1954. 


The Board also declared a divi- 
dend of one dollar nine and three- 
eighths cents ($1.09375) per share 

on the $4.375 Cumulative Preferred Stock of the 
Corporation, payable March 15, 1954, to Preferred 
stockholders of record at the close of business 


on March 5, 1954. 
S. A. McCASKEY, JR. 
Secretary 
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Street News 





Former exponents of competitive bidding rally—Will fight 


SEC modification of Rule U-50 reviving negotiation system 


peep are that the same inter- 
ests which fought to have the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission adopt competitive bidding 
rules for utility and railroad bonds, 
respectively, will continue to fight to 
the last ditch to prevent the SEC 
from modifying its requirements. 
Halsey, Stuart & Company has its 
Lincoln R. Patton working night and 
day on briefs, hearings and more 
briefs to convince the SEC that Rule 
U-50 should be given a further trial. 
He is the man who headed the board 
of strategy which resulted in the two 
commissions going all out for com- 
petition shortly before the last war. 

The final hearing before the SEC 
will be held at the end of this month. 
The friends of bidding are as de- 
termined as they ever were, but they 
do not seem to be as hopeful of stop- 
ping the switch bank to the negotia- 
tion system. Even if they fail to stop 
the current move, it seems likely that 
the battle will be carried to the vari- 
ous state commissions, five of which 
required bidding before the SEC took 
over regulation with its blanket rule. 


Meanwhile, the competitive sys- 
tem has been working to give 
issuers the last dime they are entitled 
to receive under current market con- 
ditions. In February, as a matter of 
fact generally conceded by both sides 
to the bidding controversy, many of 
the awards were at prices above the 
market. Underwriters stretched their 
bids in the hope that that market 
would continue upward and eventu- 
ally make original offering prices look 
good. The most conspicuous of these 
was the $60 million Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company bond issue. For 
several days after the award the issue 
looked like what the underwriting 
fraternity calls a “dud.” Half a dozen 
prominent members of the winning 
group dropped out just before the bid 
was entered. Blyth & Company, head 
of the syndicate, stood by and ab- 


sorbed the interests of these and sev- 
eral others, finishing with a partici- 
pation of nearly 30 per cent of the 
issue. For several days those who 
dropped out were receiving congratu- 
lations on their good judgment. But 
then the market caught up to the 
P. G. & E. price and three days later 
the bonds were selling at a premium. 


The history of Pacific Gas fi- 
nancing in the past quarter century 
may have had a bearing on the large 
number of important houses dropping 
out of the latest piece. It may have 
been more than a question of crowd- 
ing the market. The middle-aged gen- 
eration recalls a certain sequence. 
Even at this distance away from 
Judge Medina’s dictum in the anti- 
trust case, people in the Street shud- 
der at the mention of traditional 
banking alliances. But the fact will 
always remain that, given the option, 
corporate management will do busi- 
ness with the men whom it knows 
and in whom it has confidence. 

The National City Company did all 
the Pacific Gas financing in the days 
before the Banking Act of the early 
1930s divorced banks from invest- 
ment banking. Charles E. Mitchell 
was the man who had the Pacific Gas 
management’s confidence and who did 
its financing. When the divorce came, 
C. E, Mitchell was out of the banking 
business and out of the investment 
business. 

So the next piece of P.G.&E. 
financing was done by Lazard Freres 
& Company because Stanley Russell, 
formerly Mitchell’s lieutenant in the 
National City, had gone to Lazard. 
The next step in the sequence was 
C. E. Mitchell’s joining with Blyth 
& Company as president. Then the 
P.G.& E. business went to Blyth 
and remained there until the bidding 
system came in. 


Even after the bidding system 
came in and underwriting became a 
free-for-all, each “traditional banker”’ 
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(that forbidden title) in every case 
made.a point of bidding on every 
piece of financing he had customarily 
handled. Halsey, Stuart & Company, 
the leading exponent of competitive 
bidding, made it a point to bid on all 
such bond issues. A matter of prin- 
ciple and prestige was involved in 
each case. After a while the border- 
line investment houses not involved 
in prestige staged a quiet rebellion 
against pulling other people’s chest- 
nuts out of the fire. A reasonable 
underwriting risk went just so far. 
That spirit may have influenced the 
half dozen firms in dropping out of 
the February 16 sale when bidding 
ideas passed their limits. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


Mar. 11: Burlington Steel; Colgate- 
Palmolive Co.; Columbus & Southern 
Ohio Electric; Crum & Forster; General 
Instrument; Horn & Hardart Baking; 
Jenkins Bros.; National Shares; New 
England Gas & Electric; Omnibus 
Corp.; Sangamo Electric; Schick Inc.; 
Standard Screw; Tishman Realty & 
Construction; U. S. & International Se- 
curities. 


Mar. 12: Anchor Hocking Glass; Chi- 
cago Great Western Railway; Fuller 
Manufacturing; General Bronze; Ler- 
ner Stores; Maine Public Service; Pack- 
ard Bell; Torrington Manufacturing. 


Mar. 16: American Book; Arrow- 
Hart & Hageman Electric; Boston FEdi- 
son; Chicago Railway ‘Equipment; Con- 
solidated Royalty Oil; Davidson Bros.; 
Detroit Steel Products; Kendall Refin- 
ing; King-Seeley; Lowell Electric Light; 
National Motor Bearing; Sonoco Prod- 
ucts; Sun Oil; Thor Corp.; Warren 
Bros.; Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway. 


Mar. 17: Adams-Millis; Amerada Pe- 
troleum; Atlantic Steel; Celotex Corp.; 
Connecticut Light & Power; Dallas 
Power & Light; Langendorff United 
Bakeries; Northern States Power 
(Minnesota); Philip Morris & Co.; Pub- 
lic Service Colorado; Todd Co.; Val- 
spar Corp. 


Mar. 18: Amalgamated Sugar; Ameri- 
can Zinc, Lead & Smelting; California 
Electric Power; Central Aguirre Sugar; 
Consolidated Natural Gas; Inter-Moun- 
tain Telephone; Longines-Wittnauer 
Watch; MacAndrews & Forbes; Mon- 
roe Loan Society; National Casket; Re- 
public Aviation; Wabash Railroad. 


Mar. 19: Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio 
Railway; Gamewell Company; Mountain 
States Power; Potomac Edison; South- 
ern California Edison; U. S. Shoe. 


MARCH 10, 1954 




















| This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW _ ISSUE March 2, 1954 


600,000 Shares 


Southern California Edison 
Company 


Common Stock 


($25 par value) 
Price $40.25 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the several underwriters, including 
the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to act 
as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation Dean Witter & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
William R. Staats & Co. 





























WARD BAKING COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared the following dividends: 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND — 


The quarterly dividend of $1.37%2 a share on the Preferred Stock 
payable April 1, 1954 to holders of record March 13, 1954. 


COMMON DIVIDEND — 


A quarterly dividend of 45 cents a share on the Common Stock 
payable April 1, 1954 to holders of record March 13, 1954. 


L. T. Melly, Vice Chairman and Treasurer 


TIP-TOP 


475 Fifth Ave., New York City 
March 2, 1954 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 


three days before the record date. 


Company 


Abbott Laboratories. 


.045c 
Q 


Acme Electric Q 
Addresso.-Multigraph .Q75c 
Admiral Corp. ....... QO25c 
Aldens Inc. ........ Q37'%4c 

Do 4%4% pf.....Q$1.06%4 
Alleghany-Ludlum Stl...50c 

Do $4.37% pf...Q$1.093% 
Amer. Agricultural 

RS. ccuares nee Q75c 
Amer. Bank Note ...... 20c 
Amer. Crystal Sugar. .Q30c 
Amer. Home Prods..M20c 
Amer. Locomotive 


Amer. Mach. & Fdry 
3.91% 
Amer. Mach. & 
Metals 
Amer. Maize Products... 
Anaconda Copper Min..75c 
Angostura-W upper- 
mann 
Argus Cameras Inc.... 
Arvin Industries 
Atlantic City Elec....Q37% 
...Q50c 


Babcock & Wilcox. 
Beatrice Foods Q50c 
Do 44%% pf.....Q$1.12% 
Do 3%% pf meryac 
Beneficial Loan 
Blockson Chemical 
Bohack (H. C.)... .037%4c 
Book-of-the- Month 
Club 
Brillo Mfg. 
British Columbia Pwr..*25c 
Brown-Forman Distil..Q20c 
Bulova Watch 


Bush Terminal Bldg. 

2 ig ree Q62%c 
C.I.T. Financial 
Calumet & Hecla 
Canadian Canners ... 
Capital Transit 
Carnation Co. ........ 050c 
Carriers & General...12%c 
Cerro de Pasco Corp... .25c¢ 
Certain-teed Products.Q25c 
Cluett, Peabody 
Coca-Cola 


Q$1 
Do 44% pf.....Q$1.12% 
Continental Baking .040c 
Do $5.50 pf... ..QO$i. 374 
Cooper-Bessemer 
Crown Zellerbach .... 
Cuban-Amer. Sugar .... 
Curtis Publishing 


Davison Chemical ..Q37'%4c 
Decca Records Q17%c 
Delaware & Hudson...Q$1 
Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad ....75c 
Derby Oil (Kansas).... 
i ee) re 35c 
Dunhill International .Q25c 
Duquesne Light 0 


Elliott Co. 
Emerson Electric . 
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...Q35c 
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Company 
First Nat'l Stores....Q50c 
Do 
Food Machinery & Chem. 50c 
Garrett Corp 
Gen. Amer. Investors... 
Gen. Cable 4% pf...... 
Do 4% pf. 2nd 
General Electric $1 
General Mills 5% pf..Q$1.25 
General Port. Cement.Q50c 
General Railway Sig...Q50c 
Do 5% pf Q$1.25 
General Refractories. .Q40c 
General Time Q50c 
Georgia Power $5 pf.Q$1.25 
Do $6 pf Q$1.50 
Grand Rapids Varnish. .10c 
Griesedieck Western 
BreweFies ...<.06s508 25c 


Grocery Stores Prod..Q20c . 


Harris-Seybold 

Elostings Mie. .....20 7c 
Helme (Geo. W.)... -Q40c 
Hercules Powder 
Houdaille-Hershey ...Q30c 
Household Finance 


Hubbell (Harvey) .. 


Indianapolis Pr. & Lt... 
Inspiration Copper 
Interlake Iron 
Int'l Minerals & 
Perr rs Q40c 
Do 4% pf 
International Nickel, 
Canada 7% pf....*Q$1.75 
Julian & Kokenge 
Bapeers C(O. 25.55.6600 50c 
Do 4% pf 
Laclede Gas 
Long Island Lighting 
5%4% pf. A....Q$1.31% 
Do 5% pf. B Q$1.25 
Do 54% pf. C..Q$1.31% 
Louisville Gas & El....Q45c 
Lowenstein (M.) & 
Sons Q50c 
Do 4%% pf. A...Q$1.06 
Martin-Parry 
McKee (Arthur G.) 
& Co. 
McLellan Stores 
Mengel Co. 
Merck & Co. $4 pf..... 
Mergenthaler Linotype. . 
Miami Copper 50c 
Middle South Utilities. .35c 
Midvale Co. 25c 
Minn. & St. Louis Ry..Q30c 
Mississippi River Fuel. .60c 
Molybdenum Corp. ..... 25c 
Sener Ward & 


Q50c 

Do $7 pf. Cl. A...Q$1. 75 
Murray Corp. Amer. .Q50c 
Nash-Kelvinator 
Nat'l Cash Register. .Q75c 
Nat'l Sugar Refining. ..50c 
N. Y. Auction 

Do 
Nopco Chemical 
North Amer. Aviation. Q50c 
Northern Pacific Ry.. .Q75c 
Northrop Aircraft ....Q25c 


Pay- 
able 


3-25 
3-25 
3-31 
3-25 
4-1 
4- 1 
4-1 
4-26 
4-1 
3-31 
4-1 
4-1 
3-24 
4-1 
4-1 
4-1 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 
3-8 
3- 8 
3-15 
3-10 
3-18 
3- 5 
3- 5 
3-19 
3-10 
3-12 
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3-12 
3- 8 
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3-15 
3-15 
3-11 
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Company 
Ohio Brass 
Oliver Corp. 

44% Q$1.12% 
Pacific Public Serv... .Q25c 

Do $1.30 pf Qs2y40 
eS errr Ql5c 
Potomac Elec. Pwr...Q25c 
Power Corp. Canada...* 
Pyle-National 
Regal Shoe 
Ryerson & Haynes. .Q12%c 
St. Joseph Lt. & Pwr.. —_ 
Seovill Mie. .6. ie: 


7 4c 
Do 4.30% pf... 

Scranton Elec. 
Sharon Steel Corp 
Shell Oil 
Smith Corona 
Smith (A. O.) Corp...50c 
Ir a a ies 's ate eos 15c 
South Penn Oil Q50c 
So. Porto Rico ea 


Southland Royalty 
Sunbeam Corp. ...... Q25c 


Thermoid Co. .... 


Todd Shipyards 
Udylite Corp. Q 
Union Pacific R.R...Q$1.25 


Un. Merchants & 
Mfrs. 

Un. Specialties 

Univ.-Cyclops Steel.... 

U. a Freight 


Do Cl. 
Vulcan ncaa 
Ward Baking 
Do 5%% pi.. 
Wayne Knitting “Mills. Odbe 
Wheeling Steel 


White Motor 
York Corp. 
Do 44% pi 


Accumulations 


Bush ease Bldgs. 
7% poi. 
Do 7% | EERE: $15. 50 
Central of Georgia 
Railway 5% pf 
Graham-Paige 


Mich. Sugar 6% pf. A. 30c 


Stock 


Cerro de Pasco Corp....5% 
Northrop Aircraft ....10% 


Omissions 


American Hardware; 
Hathaway Bakeries; 
Publications ; 
Sault Ste. 
Metal. 


Minneapolis, 


*Canadian Currency. E—Extra. 


Q—Quarterly. S—Semi-annual. 


Hldrs. 
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able Record 
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Blair Holdings; 
Hearst Consolidated 
St. Paul & 
Marie Railroad; Riverside 


M—Monthly. 
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NATIONAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE 

,. COMPANY 

of PITTSBURGH, PA. 


129* DIVIDEND DECLARATION 


The Board of Directors of this 
company today declared a 
cash dividend of Fifty Cents 
(50¢) a share on the capital 
stock. This cash dividend will 
be paid March 30, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 9, 
1954. 


AN iitecin, rae Pains 


Vice President-Treasurer 


March 2, 1954 
















BENEFICIAL 


LOAN CORPORATION 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


| Dividends have been declared by : 
@ the Board of Directors,as follows: 
| CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 


: $3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 


$.81% per share 
(for quarterly period ending 
March 31, 1954) 


COMMON STOCK 


Quarterly Dividend of 
$.60 per share 





: ‘The dividends are payable March : 
@ 31, 1954 to stockholders of rec- # 
: ord at close of business March # 





REYNOLDS 
METALS 
COMPANY 


Reynolds Metals Building 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25¢) a share on the outstanding 
common stock has been declared 
payable April 1, 1954, to holders 
of record at the close of business 
March 22, 1954. 

The transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be mailed by 
Bank of the Manhattan Company. 


ALLYN DILLARD, Secretary 
Dated, February 25, 1954 





MARCH 10, 1954 





Dividend Changes 


National Lead: Paying quarterly 40 
cents March 31 to stock of record March 
8. Paid at 25-cent quarterly rate plus 
extras of 15 cents in June and September 
and 45 cents in December for total of 
$1.75 in 1953. 

Eastern Stainless Steel: Paying 25- 
cent dividend March 26 to stock of rec- 
ord March 9. Paid 5 per cent stock divi- 
dend February 1. In 1953 paid 25 cents 
and 5 per cent in stock. 


National Gypsum: Quarterly dividend 
of 40 cents payable April 1 to stock of 
record March 19. Paid quarterly of 35 
horny and 2 per cent in stock January 4 
ast. 


Granite City Steel: Directors decided 
future stock dividends would be con- 
sidered on a semi-annual basis, begin- 
ning with May 1954 board meeting. 

Pfeiffer Brewing: Paying 30 cents 
March 25 to stock of record March 10. 
Company paid 40 cents in the preced- 
ing quarters; reduction is due to recent 
earnings decline. 


Lorillard (P.): Interim dividend of 
40 cents payable April 1 to stock of 
record March 8. Payments totaled 90 
cents in 1953. An extra of 40 cents plus 


30-cent quarterly was paid January 2, 
1954. 


Cornell-Dubilier Electric: Quarterly 
dividend of 30 cents and an extra of 20 
cents payable March 26 to stock of rec- 
ord March 8. Paid an extra of 15 cents 
December 31 last. 

Climax Molybdenum: Declared a divi- 
dend of 75 cents payable March 31 to 
stock of record March 15. Previous pay- 
ment 50 cents December 18, 1953. 


Lone Star Cement: Quarterly 40 cents 
payable March 31 to stock of record 
March 10. Paid 35 cents quarterly and 
year-end extra of 35 cents December, 
1953. 

North American Aviation: Has placed 
the stock on a quarterly basis with a 
declaration of 50 cents payable April 1 
to stock of record March 15. Paid $1 
January 8 last, previous to which the 
only payment in 1953 was 75 cents. 


Crown Zellerbach: Quarterly 50 cents 
payable April 1 to stock of record March 
12. Increased from 45 cents quarterly. 

Nash-Kelvinator: Declared a 25-cent 
dividend payable March 31 to stock of 
record March 10. Paid 50 cents Decem- 
ber 24 last. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron: Declared a 
stock dividend of 2% per cent payable 
March 31 to stock of record March 8. 
Paid cash dividend of 37% cents De- 
cember 31 last. 

Vulcan Detinning: Paying dividend of 
25 cents March 20 to stock of record 
March 10. Paid a quarterly dividend of 
35 cents December 31 last. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R.R.: Paying a dividend of 75 cents 
April 1 to stock of record March 12. 
Paid 50 cents April 1, 1953. 

Mississippi River Fuel: Declared a 
dividend of 60 cents payable March 31 
to stock of record March 12. Paid four 
quarterly dividends of 50 cents plus a 
year-end extra of 20 cents in 1953. 

South Porto Rico Sugar: 50 cents pay- 
able April 1 to stock of record March 15. 
Previous payment 75 cents January 2. 


r 
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INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicage 6 


* 


DIVIDENDS 
were declared by 
the Board of Directors on 
Feb. 25, 1954, as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
48th Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of 
One Dollar ($1.00) per Share. 
$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Forty Cents (40¢) per Share. 
Both dividends are payable 
March 80, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of 
business March 19, 1954. 


A. R. Cahill 
Vice President and Treasurer 


* 


Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate @ Potash ¢ Plant Foods 
Chemicals ¢ Industrial Minerals 
Amino Products 
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consecutive 
dividend 


@A quarterly dividend of 45¢ a 
share has been declared on the 
common stock of this company, pay- 
able on April 1, 1954, to share- 
holders of record March 10, 1954. 
@ A quarterly dividend of $1.00 a 
share has also been declared on 
the preferred stock of the company. 
It too is payable on April 1, 1954, 
to shareholders of record March 10, 
1954. 


Gétot GRoth) §: 4: Volwiler, President 
February 25, 1954 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


Manufacturing Pharmaceutical Chemists 
North Chicago, Illinois 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





International Telephone & Telegraph Corporation 





Pullman Incorporated 





Incor porated : 1920, Maryland. Office: 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in May at 10 Light Street, Baltimore, 
Md. Number of stockholders (March 31, 1953): 57,439. 


Capitalization : 
Long term debt (parent) 


Biniets wiaisiae seis iba an ea eee Ao ae 23,000, 

Long term debt (subsidiaries).................0cc.ceeeee 0/189,629 
OUOMINTD DPOPONTOR BOOK 55. 56s. nese cs isiceediews wees ses 10,990,939 
oti fi, REE Ee 7,307,896 


SPEED EEK) A OED iis Se shoals oak b OR OEC A aoe 7,176,677 shares 


Business: Owns telephone properties operating principally 
in South America; accounts for approximately half of inter- 
national cable and radio communications with U. S.; manu- 
factures commercial radio and telephone equipment. 
Wholly-owned Capehart-Farnsworth manufactures radios, 
phonographs and television receivers. Acquired Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. in 1952, and holds 58% of the 
stock of American Cable & Radio. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1952, $144.8 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1 cash, $36.7 million 
(including $12.3 million in foreign countries); inventories, 
$171.9 million. Book value of stock, $42.56 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1920-32 and 1951 to date. 

Outlook: Greater emphasis on U.S. manufacturing and 
research activities and less on foreign operations is a con- 
structive factor. However, company’s products include many 
highly competitive lines on which profits are variable. 


Comment: Shares are improving but remain speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 











Earned per share... .D$1.57 $0.03 $1.07 $0.72 $2.27 $2.60 $3.09 7$2.08 
Dividends paid ..... None None None None None *=0.60 "0.80 1.00 
EN iinstn kobe bewsae x 31% 17% 16% 114 16 194 20% 2 
Pe A ek 14% 914 8% Te 9% 13% 5 13% 
OH i in stock. +Nine months to September 30 vs. $2.14 in like 1952 period. 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. 

Incorporated: 1928, Maryland; consolidating ; i 

t 4 28, Mi . ) g a number of long established 

companies. Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. and Tease. 

fe A Annual meeting: Fourth Monday in April at 10 Light St., Balti- 

more, Md. Number of stockholders (March 1, 1953): 6,654. 

Capitalization: 

RETR NOES SL cb ecu os eiLeke Dees ea eee’ N 

RES TROD ORNS GBA) 5 oo o5 os ssc dc ods doc eee “1,286.916 shares 

, — Smelting & Refining held 469,074 shares (36.45%) February 


_Business: Produces alloys of copper, brass, bronze, nickel 
silver, cupro-nickel, aluminum and other metals in sheets, 
strips, rods, tubes, etc.; semi-finished forgings, stampings, 
extruded shapes, Lockseam tube and similar products; and 
finished Revere Ware copper-clad stainless steel cooking 
utensils, pressure cookers, tea kettles and wash boilers. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $31.0 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash, $6.3 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $1.6 million; inventories, $24.1 million. Book value of 
stock, $42.90 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1946 to date. 


Outlook: Business is of a cyclical nature, with results 
hinging on metal costs and demand from consuming indus- 
tries. Easing defense needs coupled with improvement in 
copper supply and price situations and low prices for other 
non-ferrous metals, suggest a period of moderately smaller 
sales and earnings. 


Comment: Stock is speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 





Earned per share.... $3.61 $5.93 $5.02 $3.5 8.47 5.39 2 ‘ 
Dividends paid ..... 02; ‘100 ‘12s ‘Sep ‘sep SER 350 S00 
od 2 ICE re tes eee 31% 24% 21% 16% 32% 344 5 
2 21y 25 347 3 427 
Low bees Sate tione sa vsota 18 14 15 105 14% oT 381% th 
Nine months to September 30 vs. $3.72 in like 1952 period. 
30 




















Incorporated: 1927, Delaware; established 1867; under court order sold 
Pullman Company (car operator) to railroads in 1947 for $40 million ‘after 
receiving $66 million liquidating dividend. Offices: 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Tuesday preceding third Wednesday 
in May at 100 W. 10th St., Wilmington, Del. Number of stockholders 


(February 27, 1953): 32,266. 
Capitalization: 
Tat Cll Ge vice nce he ec hh cdnseccsasnceds chaedesieses *$5,000,000 
Capital SOG 4B: GOED «osc oe Sasctlnse cls voeces cigatceeses 2,192,000 shares 
“Bank loan. 
Business: A holding company for Pullman-Standard 


(world’s largest rail freight and a major passenger car 
builder); M. W. Kellogg (engineering and construction, 
petroleum and general chemical processing equipment, 
chemicals including KEL-F high-temperature fluorochloro- 
carbon thermoplastic); and Trailmobile, Inc. (truck trailers). 
Also makes roadbuilding and railroad track maintenance 
equipment. ° 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1953, $118.8 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash, $20.3 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $27.6 million; inventories, $60.5 million. Book value of 
stock, $71.96 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1867 to date. 


Outlook: Business largely reflects demand for railway and 
petroleum industry equipment, augmented by earnings of 
company’s road-building and chemical equipment sub- 
sidiaries. 

Comment: Capital stock is of relatively high grade not- 
withstanding cyclical nature of company’s business. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Earned per share.... $0.83 $2.38 $3.18 $2.42 $4.50 $4.69 $4.51 *$3.86 
Dividends paid ..... 3.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 4.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 


_ eer 693% 61% 53 37 48% 483% 4344 435% 
INE eee 41% 51% 32% 30% 31% 41% 3942 35% 


Nine months to September 30 vs. $3.10 in like 1952 period. 





The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 





Incorporated: 1900. Office: Stambaugh Bildg., Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 31, 1952): 15,471. 


Capitalization: 


Raa term GES cis vcs tes kadicdas sas wine cee se se ee pba dare $100 ,000,000 
Capital stock (MO Par) ......cecceececereeesveccccscees 3,350,016 shares 


Business: One of the leading integrated domestic steel and 
iron companies, with annual steel ingot capacity of 5 mil- 
lion net tons. Flat rolled and tubular products represent 
34% and 31%, respectively, of productive capacity; the 
remainder is accounted for by a diversified range of tin plate, 
plates, merchant bars, light structural shapes, rail tie plates 
and spikes, rod and other wire products. In 1953 acquired 
an unannounced interest in Perrault Fibercast, making glass 
fiber-reinforced thermo-setting plastic pipe. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $170.8 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash, $41.1 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $75.1 million. Book value of stock, $91.56 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1906-31; 1937 and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Operating position has been improved by a pro- 
gram of capital additions and betterments, while strong 
finances and broad diversification are favorable factors. 
However, earnings will continue to show cyclical variations 
in common with other members of the steel group. 


Comment: Stock is one of the better situated steel equities. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Earned per share.... $4.26 7$6.66 $8.87 7$8.14 $12.12 $9.15 $6.84 $9.21 
Dividends paid ..... 1.50 2.50 2.50 3.00 3.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 
LO ee Pee 42 41% 445% 3856 53% 59% 50% 47 36 
eT Bee 28% 263% 32% 26% 36% 45% 39% 34 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 split in 1950. +After provisions for increased construction 
costs, $1.20 in 1947; $1.79 in 1948 and $1.34 in 1949. 
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Dividends 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following dividends: 


PREFERRED STOCK 


Theregular quarterly dividend 
of $1.06% on the 4% per cent 
cumulative preferred stock, pay- 
able April 1, 1954 to sharehold- 
ers of record March 15, 1954. 


COMMON STOCK 


A dividend of 50 cents per 
share payable April 1, 1954 to 
shareholders of record March 
15, 1954. 

JOHN H. SCHMIDT 
Secretary-Treasurer 


March 3, 1954. 






WESTCLOX BIG BEN 
SETH THOMAS 
STROMBERG RECORDERS 
~ HAYDON MOTORS 














60th Consecutive Dividend 





The Board of Directors of Rome 
Cable Corporation has declared 
consecutive Dividend No. 60 for 
35 cents per share on the Common 
Capital Stock of the Corporation, 
payable March 30, 1954, to hold- 
ers of record at the close of busi- 
ness on March 10, 1954. 


Gerarp A. Wertss, Secretary 
Rome, N.Y., March 3, 1954 


REAL ESTATE 

















VIRGINIA 





Excellent 440 acre farm, 19 miles Charlottesville 
and U. Va. fine fences, outbuildings. Farm 
Mer.’s house, tenant house complete set machin- 
ery, 50 Angus cattle. $40,000. 


389-Acre farm and orchard—high elevation, frost 
free, 4000 trees, production 25,000 bu., dwelling, 
tenant houses, barns, fruit house, building in- 
surance equals asking price. $20,000. Good 
Mgr. available. 


Attractive home with 20 acres wooded setting 
near Charlottesville, Va. Mountain brook and 
View, mountain lake fishing, swimming. Three 
bedrooms, two tile baths, fully equipped custom 
built electric kitchen, H.W. oil heat, large living 
room, log burning fireplace. $20,000. Terms. 


RAY W. WARRICK 
Crozet, Va. 


MARCH 10, 1954 








The State of Trade 





Concluded from page 3 


a decline of 23.9 per cent, and the 
apparel, rubber and leather industries, 
each off more than 15 per cent. 

There seems to be a good possibil- 
ity, if consumer outlays hold up as 
well as they have done to date, that 
these four industries will drop very 
little more than they have already 
done. A substantial upturn in these 
fields iater in the year would offset 
quite a bit of further shrinkage in 
groups whose correction still has a 
good bit of distance to cover. And if 
the cautious optimism voiced by au- 
tomobile manufacturers with respect 
to the spring selling season turns out 
to be justified, the economy would 
receive an additional boost of impor- 
tant proportions, for the automobile 
makers are such large consumers of 
so wide a variety of industrial and 
other raw materials that a higher rate 
of output in that field would have 
favorable repercussions in many 
other quarters. 

On the whole, it seems somewhat 
over-optimistic to designate the cur- 
rent business correction as a “rolling 
readjustment” of the 1949 type. But 
the difference may well turn out to 
be largely a matter of degree; if an 
orthodox recession resembling those 
of 1921 or 1938 were in the cards, 
it would almost unquestionably have 
made more of a mark even by now, 
and the outlook for nearly all fields 
would be quite obviously much 
bleaker than that which currently 
prevails. It should not be forgotten 
that industrial production does not 
represent all economic activity. The 
utility, service and various other 
fields have not only held up much 
better than has production (as they 
always do) but promise to be affected 
less than in past downturns by re- 
actionary trends elsewhere in the 
economy. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Company Amount Date 
Benson & Hedges — debentures 
RR ER Sea Entire April 1 
Cambridge Electric Light—2%% 
(Sy Se Se eee $27,000 April 1 
Capital Transit Co.—Ist & ref. 
mortgage A 4s, 1964.......... Entire April 1 
way—lst mortgage B 4%s, 
1959 & collaterals, 4%s, 1960. Entire April 1 
United Gas Corp.—Iist mortgage 
& collateral trust bonds 1971 
3 . SR es eres 1,449,000 April 1 
Western Maryland Railway—ist 
mortgage A 4s, 1969.......... 173,000 April 1 


Dividend Notice 
MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, Inc. 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of 35¢ per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able April 1, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
March 12, 1954. 


New York 6, N. Y. 
March 3, 1954. 


She Middle Louth 


A World Of 
Opportunity 


H. F. SANDERS, 
Treasurer 









Utility service by tax-paying, 
publicly-regulated companies 
made this dividend possible. 








Narco’ 


NORTH AMERICAN 
RAYON CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors, on 
March 1,1954, declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of seventy-five 
cents (75¢) per share on the outstand- 
ing $3.00 Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
payable April 1, 1954, to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
March 15, 1954. 

HASTINGS W. BAKER, Secretary 





SE WAY 


ERNST I. CAHN 80 3-05: 

















FOR SALE 
48 FT. CHRIS CRAFT 


1941 Model. 
shower, etc. 


Excellent condition. 
two toilets, 
1951. 
shore radio, 


ment. 


Price open. Write or phone. 


Wilknit Hosiery Co., Ine. 
Greenfield, Ohio 


Sleeps niné, 
Two new motors 
Fully equipped. Brand new ship-tu- 
new 12-volt refrigerttion unit, 
all new safety devices, and other new equip- 
Can be inspected at Sandusky, Ohio. 
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WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE 
FOR PERSONAL 


SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 









(7) 
(8) 





Prepare a definite program based upon 
your objectives and resources, looking to 
capital enhancement, income, or both; 


Analyze the portfolio already established; 


Tell you how to recast it so as to bring 
it into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with 
your objectives; 


Advise you, if your resources are entirely 
in cash, how to inaugurate your program; 


Tell you instantly when each new step is 
necessary; 


Keep a record of every transaction you 
make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position; 


Furnish monthly comment on your invest- 
ment program; 


Provide full consultation privileges, in 
person, by mail, or by wire, regarding 
any investment problem. 


oO 


Mail us a list of your securities and let us ex- 
plain how our Personalized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to better investment results. 
The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


oO 
YOU INCUR NO OBLIGATION. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 





Please explain (without obligation to 
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me) how Continuous Supervision will : 
aid me. . 

My Objective: : 
Income [J Capital Enhancement []. ! 
Pe! fo tan PSPS 8 BE : 
ee OPT, : 
Nn. rr tre. x scl ae ZONE : 
STATE + 
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Financial Summary 




















































































































































































sae ——— Reap LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE —> | hes 
t 
130 | INDEX OF feo™, sen 
120 CA__ INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION " 
Federal Reserve Board | 135 
110 - 7 130 
* gf ONIN 
100 oul” 12 
on Lael f bad Adjusted for Seasonal Variation | be 
iad | Ee 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 194 SON DJFM ; 
° _ 1954 _ 
Trade Indicators Feb.13. Feb.20. Feba? Feb 
GEtectric Output CHEW)... 2... cok cedswnies. 8,684 8,551 8,396 8,070 
i eR ee Tere ee 623,706 618,623 7+620,000 668,805 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity)....... 74.6 73.6 70.5 100.3 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49—=100)...... 110.7 109.4 104.7 140.8 
a 1954 1953 
Feb. 10 Feb. 17 Feb. 24 Feb. 25 
Oilet Lawes. os 23 cebicasivs Federal $39,785 . $39,796 $39,457 $38,775 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve 22,556 22,555 22,446 22,869 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 2,849 2,807 2,501 2,302 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 32,409 32,346 32,476 31,478 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities 54,789 54,143 54,038 53,811 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,470 1,480 1,187 1,094 
TMoney ta Circulatign, ............ccdewnskseos 29,923 29,821 29,838 29,735 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones lame 1954 ~ r- 1954 
Averages: Feb. 24 Feb. 25 Feb. 26 Mar. 1 Mar. 2 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 289.54 291.41 294.54 296.55 297.48 297.48 279.46 
20 Railroads ... 101.34 101.89 102.20 102.02 102.14 104.50 94.36 
15 Utilities 54.30 54.46 54.67 54.70 54.71 54.71 51.86 
65 Stocks ...... 110.66 111.26 112.06 112.41 112.64 112.64 105.48 
o> 1954 ; 
Details of Stock Trading: Feb. 24 Feb. 25 Feb. 26 Mar. 1 Mar. 2 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)......... 1,350 1,470 1,910 2,040 1,980 
Sapeien “Tied: 6 oi LOE ks wie ees 1,141 1,110 1,160 1,172 1,160 
Number of Advances................ 327 565 660 555 497 
Number of Declines................. 487 266 261 349 352 
Number Unchanged ................. 327 279 239 268 311 
Mew Filwhs  1955-S0.56.65 6. ieee 28 34 54 79 60 
New Dsows 1953-54 o he cccessd ixisah 8 9 6 6 2 
Bond Trading: . 
Dow-Jones 40 Bond Average........ 99.99 100.10 100.24 100.41 100.50 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)............ $3,410 $3,365 $4,320 $4,161 $3,570 
ee 1954 ‘ ~———s-4——, 
*Average Bond Yields: Jan. 27 Feb. 3 Feb. 10 Feb. 17 Feb. 24 High Low 
BER weincishn canteen 2.992% 2.945% 2.903% 2.907% 2.876% 3.408% 2.876% 
rs ed Gee 3.314 3.290 3.237 3.224 3.194 3.668 3.194 
US > sikh: tee RG 3.607 3.593 3.568 3.559 3.536 3.930 ° 3.536 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 5.60 5.64 5.64 5.71 5.68 6.29 5.46 
20 Railroads ....... 6.60 6.62 6.54 6.52 6.62 7.07 5.43 
re a 5.15 5.13 5.10 5.13 5.14 5.73 5.04 
ae 5.57 5.60 5.59 5.65 5.64 6.23 5.41 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended March 2, 1954 


Shares 

Traded 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft............. 152,700 
New York Central Railroad.............. 126,400 
Gomeral -Blectr ie. .10skc sda edits soaks 2 a 109,400 
Ratio Corgnrutae® 5302252 << cco ssc oban’ 108,100 
North American Aviation................ 86,500 
GChrvyaler: COCR AE os «in tc sans ors cae est 79,300 
United States Soethi sine’. f. 245s. 75,700 
Twentieth Century-Fox ................ 72,400 
Westinghouse Electric «.. <2... 025s -0c004 72,100 
ERED FOTOS oan cin has ATONE 69,900 
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METROPOLITAN’S ANNUAL REPORT TO POLICYHOLDERS FOR 1953 


Over a Billion Dollars 


Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries—the Largest Sum in the History of Insurance 


More benefits to more people were paid 
y Metropolitan in 1953 than have ever been 
aid by any Life insurance company in a single 
ear. Payments to policyholders and benefici- 
ries amounted to $1,029,000,000. 


All in all, 1953 was an outstanding year in 
our Company’s operations. In most respects, 
t was the best in Metropolitan’s 86-year history. 
n the light of the high level of economic activ- 
ty in the United States and Canada, and the 
ibility of our Field organization, this is not 
surprising. We can take pride in reaching new 
1eights in service to the peoples of our two 
countries. 


National Economic Conditions 

In retrospect, 1953 was a year of transition. 
Uppermost in the minds of all, but particulariy 
those with sons of military age, was the cessa- 
tion of hostilities ‘in Korea. Nevertheless, we 
fully realize that our goal of a world at peace is 
far from won, and it is incumbent upon us to 
continue to remain militarily strong. With 
Korea no longer an active military theatre, we 
can convert some of our industrial facilities 
from production of materiel for human destruc- 
tion to the satisfying of human wants. 


On the domestic front, a number of influ- 
ences have been at work to materially reduce 
the inflationary forces, which for so many years 
have been driving the cost of living to ever 
greater heights. The curtailment of war produc- 


tion, a temporary catching up with civilian de- 
mand in some areas, a determined effort to 
achieve a balanced budget, and a return to 
more orthodox management of public debt and 
fiscal affairs—all have played their part. 

We in the Life insurance business are particu- 
larly conscious of the effects of inflation, which 
bear so heavily on the thrifty and those depend- 
ent on fixed incomes. All efforts to control this 
danger should receive our fullest support. 

In the year ahead, business will be more com- 
petitive, but this is no cause for concern. Com- 
petition provides the same goods at lower prices, 
or better goods and services at the same price. 
The United States has grown to its present out- 
standing position on the basis of competition 
in a free market. 

We are passing through a readjustment pe- 
riod, and have been for a number of months, 
but fundamentally this country is strong We 
have, far and away, the greatest productive 
capacity of any country in the world. More 
than this, the people of this country and Canada 
have not lost their fundamental traits of thrift, 
initiative, and faith in God. Our two countries 
will go to much greater heights of prosperity 
in a peacetime economy than ever could be 
achieved in the midst of war. 


Metropolitan Highlights of 1953 
During 1953, Metropolitan’s gain in Life in- 
surance in force was substantially larger than 


was ever previously recorded by Metropolitan 
or any other Life insurance company in any one 
year. Metropolitan’s Life insurance in force, at 
the end of 1953, totalled more than $56 billion. 
The number of people covered under all forms 
of Metropolitan policies reached a record high 
of over 37 million. 

The assets of the Company, which help guar- 
antee the fulfillment of its obligations, increased 
by $719,000,000 and reached $12,312,000,000 
at the close of 1953. 

Dividends to policyholders during the year 
reached an all-time high of $214,829,000. The 
interest rate earned by Metropolitan invest- 
ments, after deducting investment expenses, in- 
creased to 3.31% (compared with 3.21% for 
1952), and stood at 3.09% after the Federal 
Income Tax. Mortality continued at a iow rate. 
Expenses increased moderately, largely because 
of the increased volume of business. 

In citing the 1953 accomplishments, we wish 
to pay particular tribute to the 48,000 men and 
women in the Metropolitan organization who 
have made these results possible. 


Me r.. 


President 


For a more complete story of Metropolitan’s 
operations during 1953, mail the coupon below. 


METROPOLITAN ASSETS AND LIABILITIES— DECEMBER 31, 1953 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York.) 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


Bonds ek 
Industrial and Commercial . 
U. S. and Canadian Government . 
Provincial and Municipal 
Public Utility . 
Railroad 


Stocks (All but $16,476,038.61 are preferred or guaranteed.) 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . 


$4,172,794,376.37 
1,890,206,554.53 
65,021,712.72 
1,642,459,573.13 
666,935,849.03 


$8,437,418,065.78 


Interest .-. 


172,718,060.11 
2,336,397,134.83 


ividends Left with Company at 


Set aside for Dividends to Policyholders (payable in 1954) 
Policy Claims Currently Outstanding 

Other Policy Obligations . 

Taxes Accrued (payable in 1954) 


$2,157,837,445.45 
178,559,689.38 


On urban properties . 
On farms . 


Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans 


Real Estate (including housing projects and properties for 
8 All Other Obligations 


ee) a ee ee a 443,446,660.78 
Policy Loans (made to policyholders on the security of their TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 
policies) 488,853,000.73 Special Surplus Funds 


Cash and Bank Deposits 
Other Assets (chiefly premiums and interest outstanding) 


156,401,445.73 
276,698,999.17 


Unassigned Surplus 





TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS - $12,311,933,367.13 


Security Valuation Reserve (prescribed by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners) 


TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Statutory Policy Reserves 
Policy Proceeds and D 


- $10,438,536,909.00 


689,329,021.00 
203,618,054.00 
60,640,032.54 
93,674,723.78 
51,633,831.58 


25,845,145.00 

5,050,000.00 

28,213,270.94 

- $11,596,540,987.84 
$110,683,000.00 
604,709,379.29 





715,392,379.29 





- $12,311,933,367.13 


NOTE—Assets amounting to $586,852,295.40 are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority. 





Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Gentlemen: 





POR ss edcicences 
Home Office: 1 MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 
Paciric Coast HEAD OFFIce: 600 STOCKTON STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CAL. STREET............ 
CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: 180 WELLINGTON StT., OTTAWA, ONTARIO, CANADA city 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of your Annual Report to 
Policyholders for 1953. 


rs 


re 











Highlights from a 1953 acai is 


Operating Revenues 
Operating Expenses 
Operating Ratio 
(Expenses to Revenues) 
Taxes 
Income Available ‘for Fixed and 
Contingent Charges . 
Fixed and Contingent Charges 
Times Charges Earned . 
Net Income after Charges ; 
Net Income Per Share of Common Stock (b) 
Income Applied to: 
Capital Fund . 
Sinking Funds . 
Balance of Income Transferred 
to Earned Surplus 


Shares of Capital Stock Outstanding 
at End of Year: 

Preferred Stock . 

Common Stock (b) . 
Dividends Per Share Paid: 

Preferred Stock . . 

Common Stock(givingeffecttostocksplit) 
Common Stockholders at End of Year . 


Tons of Revenue Freight Hauled (Thousands) 
Revenue Ton Miles (Thousands) . 
Average Revenue Per Ton Mile 
Passengers Carried . ; 
Passengers Carried One Mile (Thousands) 
Revenue Per Passenger Mile . 

Average Number of Employees . 

Total All Wages . . . 

Miles of Road Operated at ‘End of Year 


The 1953 Report has been distributed 
to Seaboard’s stockholders and 
securityholders. A copy may be ob- 
tained by writing to: 


W. F. CUMMINGS, Secretary 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Va. 





1953 


.| $156,643,985 
.| $112,836,072 


72.03% 


-| $ 17,793,534 


-| $ 24,851,281 
‘| $ 3,943,448(a) 


6.30 


‘| $ 20,907,833 


$ 8.90(c) 
(a) 


| $ 1,697,300 
| $ 19,210,533 


2,349,475 


None 
3.00 
5,672 


43,744 
8,787,838 


| $ 0148 


1,206,164 
500,413 


1$ 0275 


16,402 


‘| $ 72,889,512 





4,078 





1952 


$160,584,277 
$116,886,004 


72.79% 
$ 18,319,327 


$ 23,930,805 
$ 3,942,200 
6.07 
$ 19,988,605 
$ 8.19(c) 


(a) 
$ 770,792 


$ 19,217,813 


Retired 
2,439,475 


5.00 
2.10 
5,302 


43,896 
9,269,600 

$ 0144 
1,320,370 
551,133 

$ 0276 
17,048 

$ 75,362,083 
4,080 





1951 


$149,337,054 
$111,211,467 


74.47% 
$ 16,714,694 


$ 20,052,275 
$ 4,061,561 
4.94 
$ 15,990,714 
$ 7.17(c) 


$ 3,067,454 
$ 566,608 


$ 12,356,652 


150,000 
2,125,000 


5.00 
1.70 
4,205 


43,050 
9,140,307 

$ 0135 
1,465,186 
568,031 

$ 0257 
17,811 

$ 72,645,335 
4,145 


1950 


$135,536,777 
$ 98,822,143 


72.91% 
$ 16,782,998 


$ 18,469,252 
$ 4,294,103 

4.30 
$ 14,175,149 
$ 6.32 


$ 2,704,759 
$ 262,483 


$ 11,207,907 


2,125,000 


5.00 
1.20 
4,260 


39,723 
8,262,713 

$ .0133 
1,423,636 
573,680 

$ 0245 


$ 63,679,362 
4,146 





150,000 - 


17,400 . 


1949 


$122,894,179 
$ 98,870,492 


80.45% 
$ 11,198,704 


$ 12,029,664 
$ 3,873,370 
3.11 
8,156,294 
3.49 


2,432,687 
585,713 


5,137,894 


150,000 
2,125,000 


5.00 
60 
4,361 


“33,413 
7,357,955 
0134 
1,582,234 
589,315 

$ .0254 
17,013 

$ 64,249,296 
4,146 





(a) Contingent Interest and Capital Fund requirements eliminated by reason of satisfac- 
tion of General Mortgage in 1952. 


(b) Based on shares outstanding as of December 31. Years prior to 1953 restated to reflect 
effect of the split-up of Common Stock on the basis of 2/2 shares.of $40 par value for 
each share without par value (stated value $100), which became effective July 23, 1953. 
The earnings per share for 1951 and prior years are after providing for dividends on 
Preferred Stock, none of which was outstanding on December 31, 1952, or thereafter. 

(c) Taking accelerated amortization on emergency projects covered by Section 124A 
Certificates as deductions for Federal Income tax purposes reduced the accruals for 
Federal Income taxes in the years 1953, 1952 and 1951 by $4,280,000, $3,375,000 and 
$1,885,000, respectively. These tax reductions were equivalent, per share of Common 
Stock, as restated, in the years 1953, 1952 and 1951 to $1.82, $1.38 and $0.89, re- 
spectively, of the earnings per share of Common Stock shown in the above tabulation. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILROAD COMPANY 





8) 


